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Nov. 12. The First President's Interest in Washington, as told 
by himself. John Ball Osborne. Published in 
thrs volume. 
The Navy Yard Section during the life of the Rev. 
William Ryland. Madison Davis. Published in 
this volume. 

Dec. 4. Some Old Family Letters. Henry B. Looker. Manu- 
script withheld. 
Thomas Law, Washington's First Rich Man. George 
Alfred Townsend. Published in this volume. 

A communication entitled "The Office of Surveyor of the 
District of Columbia," by Theodore A. Bingham, U. S. A., in 
charge of Public Buildings and Grounds, sent to the Society, 
March 17, 1900, although of historical interest and value, has 
not been printed in this volume because it has already been pub- 
lished by the Government in " Papers relating to the City of 
Washington; printed for the Senate Committee in the District 
of Columbia; Gov. Print. Office, 1900." 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE COLUMBIA HISTORICAL 

SOCIETY. 

41st meeting, November (5, i8gg, 

Samuel C. Busey, M.D., presented a communication entitled, 
'•The Centennial of the Permanent Seat of the Government of 
the United States/* which at his request was read by the Secre- 
tary. It was discussed by Messrs. Morris, Cutts, Wight, Tag- 
gart. Wolf , "Spofford, Bryan and Kasson. Upon motion of Mr. 
Spofford, the chair was authorized to appoint a committee of 
^y^^ with the President of the Society for chairman, to prepare 
a statement of the historical facts connected with the removal of 
the Seat of Government to this District and to report at the next 
meeting. The Chair appointed Messrs. Spofford, Morris, Tag- 
gart, Weller and Bryan. Miss Minnie Mickley, of Philadel- 
phia, exhibited a gavel made of wood from the Treaty Elm, 
The Ranger (Capt. John Paul Jones' first ship). Charter Oak, 
Fort Duquesne, Wm. Penn's house, Jefferson's house. Independ- 
ence Hall, Wm. Penn's malt-house. Witness Tree, John Jacob 
Mick ley's house, Carpenters* Hall, Merion meeting-house and 
the ramparts of Valley Forge. 

42d meeting, December 4^ i8gg. 

President Kasson announced tliat the Society proposed to 
make as full a list as possible of persons residing in the District 
of Columbia in 1800, whose descendants are still living within 
those limits, and requested that all such information be sent to 
the Secretary. Mr. W. B. Br^-an exhibited a map showing the 
buildings standing in Washington, May 15, i8cx); and stated 
that it had been prepared from a tabular statement made by 
Mr. Thomas Munro, clerk to the City Commissioners and ap- 
pended to a meoiorial from them on the affairs of the city which 
was sent to Congress by President Jefferson, January 11, 1802. 
Address discussed by Messrs. Davis and Weller. Mr. Spofford 
read the report of the committee appointed at the last meeting. 
Mr. Justice Hagner exhibited a colored print of Washington and 
Georgetown, made in London in 1802. 
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Sixth Annual Meeting. 

4^d meeting, January 8^ igoo, 

Mr. A. P. C. Griffin read a communication on " Issues of the 
District of Columbia Press in i8cx>-'oi-02." Discussed by Mr. 
Bryan. Mr. Henry LitchBeld West read a communication on 
** Journalism in the District of Columbia in 1800." Discussed 
by Messrs. Cutts, Hagner, Sunderland, J. Henley Smith and 
W. B. Bryan. Reports of Officers and Annual Elections. 

44tli meeting, February 5^ igoo. 

Dr. William Tindall read a communication on *'The Origin 
of the Parking System of this City." Discussed by Messrs. Wil- 
lard and Weller. Mr. J. Henley Smith read *» Some Old Fam- 
ily Letters." Discussed by Miss Johnston and Messrs. Cutts, 
Kasson, Hagner, and Looker. A communication haying been 
received from the chairman of the Flag Committee, Illinois So- 
ciety of the Sons of the American Revolution, on motion of Mr. 
J. Ormond Wilson, the Chair appointed Messrs. Hagner, Looker, 
Webster, Miss Johnston and Mrs. Beall a committee to take 
such action as should place the Columbia Historical Society on 
record as favoring the necess;iry legislation for the protection of 
our rtag from profanation and misuse. 

/>/// pntt'ting. March 5, igoo. 

At the riH|ucst of the chairman of the Flag Committee, the 
Sci ivlaiy road the pr\>posed memorial^ which was heartily en- 
iliuse\l b\ the uHMubers and guests present. Dr. Marcus Baker 
preHOutCilan unwritten communication on *• Early City Roiids." 
DijiCUHsiod b\ Messrs. Weller, Bryan, Davis and Hagner. Mr. 
Charles Moore ivad a communication on ••Augustus Brevoort 
Woodwaid A ^.^iti/en of Two Colics." Discusseil by Messrs. 
Spolioid, Weller and Ua^inci, 

4(^th wr.//«^'. .1^//^. tgoo. 

Mr. Glenn Brown tvad a .MmuumUMtion on •• The Capitol 
Building as it Api>eanHl iu iSxsv" Hw^ ^^^vv^^vl i^n^r of the 
evening was bv Mr. W. V. C.A .mhnI ^UmU with Gen, Jubal 
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Early's raid, describing the battle of Fort Stevens at Brightwood. 
It was the only battle of the Civil War within the limits of the 
District afid the only instance in the history of the United States 
when its President was under fire. Both papers were hand- 
somely illustrated by lantern slides, a novel feature in the meet- 
ings of this Society. 

47th meeting. May 7, igoo, 

Mr. Appleton P. Clark, Jr., read a communication on '*Origin 
of the Building Regulations." Mrs. Harriet Riddle Davis read 
a sketch entitled '^ An Unpublished Incident in Relation to the 
Assassination of President Lincoln." Both papers were briefly 
discussed by Mr. Kasson, who gave in connection with the latter 
his personal experience with one of the conspirators on the fate- 
ful night. 

48th meeting. November 12^ IQOO, 

Mr. John Ball Osborne read a communication on '* The First 
President's Interest in Washington, as Told by Himself." Dis- 
cussed by Messrs. Weller and Cutts. The second paper of the 
evening was by Mr. Madison Davis, was read at his request by 
the Secretary and was entitled, **The Navy Yard Section Dur- 
ing the Life of the Rev. Mr. Ryland." Discussed by Mr. Bryan, 
Mrs. Simon Newcomb and Mrs. Beall. 

4Qt/i meeting, December 4^ igoo, 

Mr. Henry B. Looker read two letters from Thomas Jefferson 
to Charles Thomson. Mr. Rhees stated that the ** little book" 
described by Jefferson in one of these letters and made by him 
by ** cutting all the words of Jesus from the Bible and pasting 
them in order in a blank book," is now in the Smithsonian 
Library. It was called by Jefferson ** The Philosophy of Jesus." 
Mr. George Alfred Townsend read a communication on 
** Thomas Law, Washington's First Rich Man." Discussed by 
Messrs. Spoffordand Weller. Mr. Kasson read a letter stating 
that a manuscript copy of the census of the District for 1800 is 
in the Interior Department and accessible to students. 

All of the above meetings were held in the Banquet Hall of 
the Shoreham. 
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$860.75 

Balance 364.95 

Examined and found correct, 

E. Francis Riggs, $1,225.70 

J. Henlky Smith, James Dudley Morgan, 
G. G. Eaton. Treasurer. 

January 8, 1900. 
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SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RECORDING 
SECRETARY, 1 899-1 900. 

Your Recording Secretary respectfully submits this, the sixth 
annual report^ for the period beginning with the thirty -seventh 
regular meeting of the Society, Monday evening, February 6, 
1899, and ending with and including this, the sixth annual meet- 
ing, Monday evening, January 8, 1900. 

During the year the Board of Managers has elected to active 
membership 30 persons. There have been two resignations and 
two deaths: William Whitney Godding, M.D., and Lawrence 
Gardner, both of whom were charter members ; leaving a total 
membership of 1 26. 

The Society has held seven meetings, all of which were in the 
banquet hall of the Shoreham. Eleven papers have been pre- 
sented and one unwritten address, while 47 persons have partici- 
pated in the ensuing discussions. The average attendance has 
been 97 ; the largest being at the May and December meetings 
when the audience numbered about 150; the smallest 50, at the 
February meeting. The Board of Managers has held nine meet- 
ings at which the average attendance has been 9; the largest 12, 
and the smallest 6. 

During the year the Society has issued the second volume of 
its Records, a work of 318 pages enriched by 19 illustrations. 
Under the supervision of Mr. W. B. Bryan a Bibliography of 
the District of Columbia has been prepared and data is now be- 
ing collected by the Recording Secretary for a list of names of 
residents of the District in iScx) whose descendants are still living 
here. Over one hundred letters have been received in response 
to the Society's press notices on this subject, many of them con- 
taining valuable and interesting bits of local history not elsewhere 
recorded. Finally, kindred societies in Texas, New Hampshire 
and Alabama have requested to be placed on our Society's ex- 
change list. 

Mary Stevens Beall, 
January 8, 1900. Recording Secretary, 
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SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CURATOR. 

The President and Members of the Columbia Historical So- 
ciety : I submit herewith my sixth annual report as Curator of 
the Society. No purchases have been made for the library dur- 
ing the year, but I have received a number of contributions, a 
list of which is appended. By authority of the Trustees, a 
book-case was purchased several months ago for the use of the 
Curator, and the collections of the Society, together with its un- 
sold publications, are stored in a room in the Pacific Building, 
Nos. 622-624 F Street, N.W., which I have provided for the pur- 
poses, free of charge. The accessions of the past year, obtained 
in part by gift and in part by exchange, are as follows : 

61. {a) Lottery Ticket of the Washington City Canal 
Lottery, 1796. 

(J>) Contemporary advertisement relating thereto. (Pre- 
sented by Charles H. Hart, of Philadelphia.) 

62. McGee (W J) Geology of Washington and Vicinity. 
The Geologic Antecedents of Man in the Potomac Valley. Paleo- 
lithic Man in America. The Making of Columbia. Geographic 
Development of the District of Columbia. (5 pamphlets). 
(Presented by the author.) 

63. Pamphlets relating to the District of Columbia (70). 
(Presented by James F. Hopd.) 

64. Southern History Association. Publications of . Vol. 
IIL, Nos. I, 2, 3 and 4 (1899). 8°. (By exchange with the 
Association.) 

65. New York Public Library. Bulletin of. Nos. 3 and 6 
of Vol. II. (1898), and Nos. i-i 2 of Vol. III. (1899). 8^ (By 
exchange with the Library.) 

66. lowA Masonic Library. Quarterly Bulletin of. Vol. 
II., Nos. I and 2 (1899). 8°. (By exchange with the Library.) 
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67. Catalogue of U. S. Public Documents. Nos. 48-58 
(December, 1S98, to October, 1899). 8®. (Presented by the 
Superintendent of Documents.) 

68. HowisoN (Robert R.). Fredericksburg: Past, Present 
and Future. 1880. 8**. (Presented by the author.) 

69. BusEY (Samuel C). Annual Addresses of the President 
of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia, delivered 
1 894-1 898. 8**. (Presented by the author.) 

70. Alabama Historical Society. Publications of . Trans- 
actions 1897-1898. Vol. II. 8**. (By exchange with the So- 
ciety.) 

71. New Hampshire. Revised Register of the Soldiers and 
Sailors of New Hampshire in the War of the Rebellion. Pub- 
lished by authority of the Legislature. Folio. (By exchange 
with State Library of New Hampshire.) 

72. Pair of Hinges from a door in the cottage of David 
BuKDes. (Presented by John T. Loomis.) 

Respectfully submitted, 

James F. Hood, 

Curator, 
February 5. 1900. 



REPORT OF THE CHRONICLER. 

LOCAL HAPPENINGS DURING THE YEAR 1 899. 

J a A. 2. Thermometer down to zero. 

*' 3. Court Calender suspended while proposed code of laws 
was examined by the bar. 

** 12. Andrew Carnegie gives $250,000 for a public library 
building in this city. 

*' 28. Sale of control of the U. S. Electric Lighting Com- 
pany. 

Feb. 3. Anacostia & Potomac Street Railroad Company buys 
the Belt Railroad. 

*'^ 7. Sale of Brightwood Street Railroad. 

** 8. Sale of Washington, Woodside and Forest Glen Rail- 
road. 

** 9. Coldest weather in this district known to Weather 
Bureau records. 

*' II. Thermometer 15 degrees below zero. 

*' 13. Thirty inches of snow. A severe blizzard. 

*' 18. Young Men's Christian Association takes possession 
of its new home. 

*' 21. H. M. Clabaugh appointed Associate Justice U. S. 
Supreme Court to succeed Louis McComas. 
Appropriation of $50,000 to be used in preventing 
spread of smallpox. 

** 23. Senate D. C. Centennial bill passed by the House. 

Mar. 3. Preliminary steps in the erection of a new Department 

of Justice building. 
*' 4. Bill, selecting Mount Vernon Square as site of new 

public library building, becomes a law. 
*' 13. A. B. Duvall appointed Attorney for the District vice 

S. T. Thomas. 
*' 19. Holy Cross College corner stone laid. 
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April I . Meeting of Baltimore Conference M. E. Church South. 

** 15. Sale of Metropolitan and Columbia street railroads. 

** 25. B. W. Murch appointed assistant superintendent of 
Public Schools. 

** 26. Offer made to buy control of Washington Gas Com- 
pany. 

May I . Close of the Potomac Flats case. 
•' 12. Celebration of 70th aimtversary of Wesley Chapel. 
•' 13. Corner stone Hearst School for girls laid. 

St. Thomas P. E. Church edifice completed. 
** 17. Junior Republic organized. 

" 22. Erection of New Government Printing Office begun. 
'* 23, 24, 25. Peace carnival held. 
•' 25. Opening of North Carolina Ave. M. P. Church. 
** 27. John A. Merritt appointed City Postmaster vice Jas. 

P. Willett. 
** 29. Sale of City & Suburban Railroad. 

President's order issued exempting places from the 
Civil Service Law. 

June 13. Washington, Traction & Electric Company organized 
to operate eleven street railroads and two electric 
lighting companies. 
** 21. Organization of City's Committee to arrange for pub- 
lic reception to Admiral Dewey. 

July I. Gay Street Baptist Church corner stone laid. 
'' 7. B i eye le- squad of fire department organized. 
" 13. Meeting in behalf of Texas flood sufferers. 
*' 18. Design for the new Public Library building selected. 
** 21. George Truesdell appointed president of the Wash- 
ington Traction & Electric Company. 

Sept. 14. Post Office Department begins to occupy the new 
building at the southeast corner of Pennsylvania 
Avenue and Eleventh Street. 

*' 17. Dedication of college and commissarit of Holy Land 
Catholic. 

*• 27. Meeting Pan Presbyterian Alliance. 
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Sept. 30. Thomas H. Anderson appointed District Attorney 
vice H. E. Davis. 

Job Barnard appointed Associate Justice D. C. Su- 
preme Court to succeed W. S. Cox. 

Louis A. Dent appointed Register of Wills vice J. 
Nota McGill. 

Dr. A. B. Richardson, of Ohio, appointed Superin- 
tendent of the Government Hospital for the Insane, 
vice W. W. Godding. 

Demonstration in honor of Admiral Dewey. 

Potomac and Lincoln Fire Insurance Cos. merged. 

National Unitarian Conference in session. 

Admiral Dewey selects house 1747 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue to be purchased by citizens fund. 
** 30. Work on underground equipment for Eleventh Street 
or Belt Line begun. 

Nov. 6. District quota of troops in American Spanish War. 

** 16. Meeting General Missionary Committee, M. E. 
Church. 

*' 19. Dedication of St. Michael's and All Angels P. E. 
Church edifice. 

•* 24. Hopewell Darneille appointed Assessor of the District 
vice Matthew Trimble. 

** 28. Electric overhead wires on F Street placed under- 
ground. 

Dec. 6. Fiftieth anniversary of Rev. J. G. Butler's pastorate in 
this city. 

14. Observance of looth anniversary of Gen. Washing- 
ton's death. 

15. Charter for Union Trust & Storage Company applied 
for. 

19. Regulation issued requiring dogs to be muzzled. 

20. Pennsylvania Railroad Terminal bill introduced in the 
Senate. 

22. Preparation begun to use the power of the Great Falls. 
28. Maine dead buried at Arlington. 



PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE ON ''OLD DISTRICT FAMILIES." 

Hon. John A. Kasson, 

President Columbia Historical Society, 

Dear Sir : In the autumn of 1S99 a number of members dis- 
cussed, in a general way, a suggestion that the Society should 
undertake to collect and collate all the material which it could 
obtain on the subject of old families resident in the District of 
Columbia, intending thereby to include all who lived within its 
limits at any time down to the year 1800 when the City of Wash- 
ington became the actual seat of the government of the United 
States. 

The proposition, much modified, took definite form at the meet- 
ing of the Board of Managers held on December 4, 1899, when 
on motion of Prof. W J McGee, a committee consisting of 
Messrs. W. B. Bryan, Hugh T. Taggart and Lewis J. Davis 
was appointed *' to decide upon the best method of securing the 
requisite data for a list of those persons residing in the District 
in 1800, whose descendants are still living here"; and at the 
meeting of the Society which followed the meeting of the Board, 
the President announced that arrangements had been made to 
prepare such a list, which should be as complete as possible, and 
requested that all such information be sent to the Secretary. 

The committee so appointed caused the following advertise- 
ment to appear in the public prints: 

Old District Families. 
A list of persons now residents of the District of 
Columbia, whose ancestors were living in the Dis- 
trict in the year 1800, is being prepared under the 
direction of the Columbia Historical Society. This 
undertaking can be accomplished only through the 
co-operation of the persons referred to, who are 
requested to send their names and those of their 
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said ancestors as promptly as possible to the Sec- 
retary of the Society, 

Mrs. Mary Stevens Beall, 

1643 3 2d St., N. VV. 

The result of the above advertisement was that more than two 
hundred communications were addressed to the Secretary, and on 
April 23, 1900, the Board of Managers, on motion of Mr. Marcus 
Baker, resolved: *'that the correspondence in the hands of the 
Secretary, relative to the ^nealogy of District families, be re- 
ferred to a committee of which the Curator shall be Chairman, 
for examination and report upon a plan for arranging and utiliz- 
ing the same." 

The material thus referred for my analysis is interesting to a 
high degree. The great majority of persons who answered the 
advertisement appreciated its purpose and replied in such manner 
that the information furnished can be arranged with comparative 
ease. Some went further and gave dates of births, marriages 
and deaths, with sketches of individual careers. Others went 
further still and presented brief memoirs of land owners living 
within what is now the District of Columbia, as far back as the 
year 1700. At least two contributors offered articles which are 
of such genuine historic interest that they are worthy of separate 
publication. On the other hand a few sent details so meagre 
that they cannot be utilized until supplemented by additional 
correspondence with the writers. 

I presented these facts at a special meeting of the Board of 
Managers, held on December 20, 1900, and asked for the deter- 
mination of certain questions which had suggested themselves in 
my examination of this material, before I could report upon a 
plan " for arranging and utilizing the same." 

The data in hand, while excellent so far as they go, are in- 
complete in many ways. For instance, not more than one-half of 
the original proprietors (by which are meant those who in 1790 
and later owned the land on which the City of Washington was 
laid out) are named in the correspondence, although nearly all 
of them were living here in 1800. The descendants of some of 
them have answered the advertisement, but the descendants of 
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others have not. One descendant mentions by name his an- 
cestor, resident here in 1800, and the ancestor's son, grandson 
and great-grandson (the writer), but mentions no other descen-. 
dants, notwithstanding that a dozen or more descendants of that 
particular ancestor are known to be residents of the District to- 
day. He alone took the trouble to write about it. 

It is known that the records and files of the Supreme Court' of 
our District are a mine of information on the subject of its old 
families, especially the ancient partition suits, and they possess 
the two prime merits of completeness and accuracy in the super- 
lative degree. I am also advised that the records of the census 
of 1800, relating to the District, are available to proper investi- 
gators under reasonable restrictions. 

The " utilizing" of the material in my hands means its publi- 
cation, but there is manifest impropriety in offering to our metn- 
bers "a list of residents in 1800 and of their descendants now 
living here," so incomplete that it cannot pretend to contain ^le 
names of more than a fraction of the persons who resided here 
then or of their descendants who live here now. On the other 
hand the completion of the list will involve much additional 
correspondence with those who have written to us; original 
correspondence with persons who have not written to us; ex- 
amination of the court and census records, and much painstaking 
research in other lines; all of which will take time and involve 
expense. 

A number of other questions presented themselves for deter- 
mination, among them : to what extent residents of Alexandria 
in 1800 (then part of the District of Columbia) should be ad- 
mitted to the list ; and why, if for any reason, persons of color, 
residents in 1800, should be excluded. 

This work is one of the most important, as it is one of the 
moi^ difficult, which the Society has undertaken, and it is of so 
much interest to so many people that it should be done thoroughly. 
I recommend that it be prosecuted with as much diligence as the 
resources of the society will permit ; and at the proper time I 
may suggest to the Board certain modifications of the general 
idea, now entertained, of publishing merely a list of names. If 
a list of the persons who at any time permanently resided within 
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the present District of Columbia, from its first settlement, to and 
including the year 1800, could be compiled; and if to their 
names could be appended : when arid where they were born, 
when and whence they came here, whom they married, where 
they lived, in what business they engaged and when they died ; 
such a document, incomplete though it would doubtless be in 
many respects, could not fail to prove a most useful contribution 
to our localhistory. And if thereafter the same data concern- 
ing their descendants can be compiled and published as a sepa- 
rate undertaking, always confining the list to residents, the So- 
ciety will have performed a substantial ser\'ice to the community. 
Whether these propositions, or either of them, are feasible, the 
Society must determine. 

The Secretary's minutes of the proceedings of the Board on 
K)ecember 20, 1900, show the following entry: 

"Mr. Hood, as Chairman of the Committee in charge of the 
letters relating to inhabitants of the District of Columbia in 
1800, made a full and interesting report of the material now 
in his hands. After discussion it was decided that the Society 
was not ready, at this time, to print any of the data so col- 
lected, but that the Chairman of the Committee should pre- 
pare a report on the subject suitable for publication in volume 
4, of the Records." 

It is in obedience to the above resolution, Mr. President, that 
I submit this special report. 

Very respectfully^ your obedient servant, 

James F. Hood, 
Curator and Chairman. 

January 19, 1901. 



MEMORIAL TO CONGRESb. 

Washington, D. C, April 25, 1900. 
Gen. Jos. R. Hawley, 

U. S. Senate : 
Dear Sir: By direction of the Columbia Historical Society, 
I l)eg to transmit to you for presentation to the Senate, the ac- 
companying Memorial address to that Honorable Body, for such 
disposition and action as they shall see fit to order thereon. 
I am, Senator, 

Very faithfully yours, 

John A. Kasson, 
Pres, Col. Hist, Soc, 
(Duplicate sent to Hon. J. A. Hull, M.C.) 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C, April 26, 1900. 
John A. Kasson, Esq., 

Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir : I have your letter of the 25th instant transmitting 
a Memorial by the Columbia Historical Society concerning the 
profanation of the Nationai Flag, which Memorial I have pre- 
sented in the Senate and asked to be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Yours very truly, 

J. R. Hawlev. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

The Memorial of the Columbia Historical Society respectfully 
represents : 

That in conformity with the unanimous vote of its members, 
this Society memorializes your Honorable Bodies to enact a sat- 
isfactory Law, forbidding the profanation of the National Flag 
of the United States as a vehicle for advertising merchandise, or 
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for ornamenting inventions, or exploiting trifling or unworthy 
objects, or otherwise degrading, or belittlii^ it to undignified 
uses. 

The Society suggests that the enactment of such a law will in 
an authoritative manner admonish the people, and especially the 
rising generation, that the untarnished Banner of the Republic, 
which no public enemy has ever insulted with impunity, should 
stand before the world and be used only as the symbol of the 
unity of the States and the resulting strength and majesty of the 
Nation; and is of too sacred a character to be abased to ignoble 
purposes : and it submits that the passage of such a law will 
greatly assist in the formation of a patriotic public opinion that 
will secure its enforcement. 

With great respect, by unanimous order of the Columbia 
Historical Society. 

John A. Kasson, 

President. 
M. Stevens Beall, 

Secretary, 



Extracts from the Minutes. 

February ^^ igoo. 

President Kasson called the attention of the Society to a com- 
munication from the Chairman of the Flag Committee, Illinois 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. Mr. J. Ormond 
Wilson moved that the President and the two Vice-Presidents of 
the Society be a committee to take such action as shall place the 
Columbia Historical Society on record as favoring the necessary 
legislation for the protection of our Flag from profanation and 
mihuse. 

After discussion by Mr. Justice Hagner, Miss Johnston and 
Col. Cutts, and at the request of the Chair, Mr. Wilson amended 
his resolution so that it should read: " that the Chair shall ap- 
point a corniniltee of five to take such action," etc. 

The Chair appointed Mr. Justice Hagner, Capt. H. B. Looker, 
Cominaiuler Harrie Webster, IJ. S. X., Miss E. B. Johnston, 
Mrs. M. S. Beall. 
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March 5, igoo. 

At the request of the Chairman of the Committee appointed at 
the last meeting to draft a Memorial to Congress praying for the 
necessary legislation to protect our Flag from profanation and 
misuse, the Secretary read the proposed Memorial, which was 
heartily endorsed by the members and guests present. 



ISSUES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
PRESS IN i8oo-'oi-'o2. 

By a. p. C. griffin. 
Chief Bibliographer^ Library of Congress. 

(Read before the Society January 8, 1900.) 

The names of seven printing and publishing concerns 
are found upon the title-pages of books or pamphlets printed 
in Washington from 1800 to 1802. They are: Samuel 
Harrison Smith, New Jersey Avenue, near the Capitol ; 
Rapine, Conrad & Co., near South B Street and New 
Jersey Avenue, near the Capitol ; The Washington Print- 
ing and Bookselling Company located at Franklin's Head 
(also called ''The Cabinet Office," ''The Franklin Press") ; 
Way and Groff , North E Street, near the Post-office ; Wil- 
liam Duane, Pennsylvania Avenue ; William Ross, whose 
location is unknown. To this list may be added, Day 
and Hancock ; James Doyle and Green and English, all 
of Georgetown. The last name is found upon a Journal of 
the House printed in 1800. The publishers of that day 
evidently expected the sparsely settled town of Washington 
immediately to blossom into a teeming metropolis. The 
Washington printing and bookselling company declared in 
its prospectus that "perhaps a greater field was never 
opened in America for an early and lucrative extension of 
these pursuits than now presents itself to the enterprising 
adventurers in the District of Columbia, and no business is 
more profitable." 

Despite these glowing prospects, we of the present day 
know that however great the glories that cluster about our 
capttal, it has never become famous as a publishing center. 
The earliest date found upon an imprint of the District so 
far as discovered is 1791 : 
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TWO SERMONS 

ON THE 

Certain and Final 
PERSEVERANCE OF THE SAINTS. 



BY 

Stephen Bloomer Balch, A.M. 

Pastor 

OF the 

Presbyterian Congregation, 

G EORG E-To w N . 



Psalm xcii. 12. 

The Righteous Shall Flourish Like A 

Palm-Tree ; He Shall Grow Like 

A Cedar in Lebanon. 



(lEORGE-TowN : Printed for the Author, by 

M. Day and VV. Hancock, 

M,DCC,XCL 
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In 1792 we find two books both printed by James Doyle : 

The 
POTOMAK 
ALMANAC 

OR, THE 

Washington 
Ephemeris, 

For the year of our Lord 

1793. 
Being the first year after leap-year. 



Note. — The Astronomical part of this work is adapted to the Latitude 
and Meridian of the City of Washington ; — but will, without sensible 
error, serve the neighboring States. 



George-Town, (Potomak) 

Printed and Sold by James Doyle. 

(40) pp. 16°. 
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In the preface this editor says : 

*' The PoTOMAK Almanac, or, The Washington Ephemeris, 
for the first time, now solicits the patronage and encouragement 
of an enlightened puhlic. — Great care has been taken in the As- 
tronomical part, which may be relied on for its accuracy; and 
being adapted to the meridian and latitude of the New Federal 
City, may serve for Virginia, Maryland, and the adjacent States." 

The contents embrace, in addition to this calendar, court 
records, etc. : A letter from the Alleghany philosopher, 
dated Log-Hall, August 26, 1792, which contains the fol- 
lowing description of the proposed Federal City : 

" The City of Washington is laid out on the East side of the 
Potomak, and extends from Rock Creek to the Eastern Branch. 
It will be in length about three miles and a half, and in breadth 
about two and a half. The Country very healthy, and the water 
excellent. The distribution of the City into squares is effected 
by the streets running north and south ; and East and West ; which 
may be considered as the ground work of the plant : but, for 
beauty and convenience, there are a number of diagonal avenues, 
leading to the sites, intended for the President's House and Cap- 
itol, and some others leading from one particular place to an- 
other. These diagonals are generally one hundred and sixty feet 
wide, the other streets from eighty to one hundred and twelve 
feet wide. You must not expect a description of the present state 
of the work, it being rn a great variety of detached pieces. The 
Potomak is a fine river; it heads in the Allegany mountains, and 
part of the country through which it runs, is remarkable for its 
fertility. The canals with the locks and dams, at the big and 
little falls, will probably be compleated next year, by which means 
this river will be rendered navigable from the ocean almost to its 
source. The head branches of the Potomak pass through im- 
mense beds of excellent stone, or fossil coal. The Eastern Branch 
may justly be considered as one of the safest harbours in the 
United States. While contemplating on these various objects, I 
could not forbear exclaiming in the language of the elegant 
Thompson : 
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•• • Heavens! what a goodly prospect spreads around, 
Of hills and dales and woods and flow*ry lawns. 
Happy Columbia ! — where Liberty abroad 
Walks unconfin'd, even to thy farthest cots, 
And scatters plenty with unsparing hand.' — 

" And here, I would mention a fortunate circumstance which 
afforded me the highest pleasure. While I was visiting the hab- 
itation of my old friend, Mr. A. Ellicott (a few years since em- 
ployed in surveying the Western boundaries), I got a sight of 
our great and good President, who was riding over the district 
intended for the New City. He appeared in perfect health and 
very happy in surveying the preparations, now making on this 
favored spot, which will one day become an Emporium of vast 
consequence to this Western Empire." 



PIOUS GUIDE 

TO 

PRAYER 

AND 

DEVOTION 

Containing 

Various practices calculated to answer the various 

demands of the different devout 

members of the 

Roman Catholic Church. 

Let my prayer be directed as incense in thy sight. 
Psalm 140 V. 2. 
Permissu Superiokum 

George-Town: (Potowmack) 

Printed by James Doyle. 

M. DCC. XCII. 
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The earliest Washington imprint I have discovered is 
The Grecian History." 



THE GRECIAN HISTORY 
From the Earliest State 

TO THE 

Death of Alexander the Great. 
By Dr. Goldsmith. 
Two volumes in one. 



Washington : 

Printed for Mathew Carey. 

No. 118 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

Sept. 24, 1800. 



18°. 



Although the title-page gives Washington as the place 
of publication, the pamphlet is undoubtedly the work of 
the Philadelphia Press, as Carey for whom it was printed 
never published in this city. 
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Under date of November, 1800, we find a pamphlet 
which might be classed as a government document: 



An 
ORIGINAL AND CORRECT LIST 

OF THE 

UNITED STATES NAVY 
Containing 

A List of the Ships in Commission, and their 
respective Force. 

A List of Officers and their Rank, as well those belonging 
to the Navy as the Marine Corps. 

AND A DIGEST 

Of the Principal Laws relating to the Navy, 
etc., etc., etc. 

By Charles W. Goldsborough. 

City of Washington, November, 1800. 

Copyright secured according to Law. 
(32) pp. 
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The next imprint to come under notice is a pamphlet of 
particular interest as being a discussion of the proposed 
form of Government for the District. The pamphlet bears 
no date, but there are reasons for assigning it to the year 
1800. ** Enquiries into the Necessity or Expediency of 
assuming exclusive legislation over the District of Colum- 
bia. By a Private Citizen of the District. From the Cabi- 
net Office." 27 pp. 16°. 

Augustus B. Woodward in No. 5 of his Considerations on 
the Government of the Territory, under date of January 
15, 1801, speaks of the work as having been some time 
previously printed. The issues of the Washington Press 
for 1801 begin with Woodward's '* Considerations of the 
Government of the Territory of Columbia." 

The writings of Woodward on the government form a 
series of seven pamphlets. The first four numbers were 
issued in a single pamphlet under the title : 

•* Considerations on the Government of the Territory of 
Columbia : as they recently appeared in the National In- 
telligencer under the signature of Epaminondas. (Nos. 
1-4.) Washington, Metropolis of the United States. 
Printed for the author. By Samuel Harrison Smith, New 
Jersey Avenue, near the Capitol. MDCCCI." 19 pp. 
Sm. 4^. 

The articles first appeared in the National Intelligencer 
of December 24, 25, 27, and 31, 1800, respectively. The 
fifth number was issued at Georgetown : 
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EPAMINONDAS 

ON THE 

GOVERNMENT 

OF THE 

TERRITORY 

OF 

COLUMBIA. 

No. V. 

(A. Woodward.) 

Being a Review on the Same Subject, by a Private Citizen. 



George-Town. 

Territory of Columbia: 

Printed by Green and English. 

MDCCCI. 

13 PP- 
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The sixth number I have not seen ; the seventh was pub- 
lished at Alexandria in idoi : 



CONSIDERATIONS 

ON THE 

GOVERNMENT 

OF THE 

TERRITORY of COLUMBIA. 
By Augustus B. Woodward. 

No. VII. 



Jamque ascendebant coUem^ qui plurimus urhi 
Imminety adversas^ue aspectat desuper arces, 
Miratur mtftem yEneas^ magalia quondam ; 
Miratur portas^ strepitumque^ ac strata viarum. 
Instant ardentes Tyrii : pars ducere muros. 
Molirique arcem, et munibus subvolvere saxa ; 
Pars aptare locum tetts^ et concludere sulco. 
Jura, magistratusque legunt, sanctumque senatum. 
** O fortunati ^ quorum jum maenia surgunt I " 



Alexandria, 

Territory of Columbia : 

Printed by S. Snowden & Co. — Sold by Rapine and by Stickney^ Wash- 
ingtony and Bishop ^ Alexandria^ where the previous numbers may be pro- 
cured. 



JaiHiary, 1802. 121 pp. 
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The National Intelligencer of January 9, 1801, contains 
an advertisement by Rapine, Conrad & Co., announcing 
the publication : 

This Day is Published. 

To be Sold at the Office of the National Intelligencer, and at 
Rapine, Conrad & Co., Book-store-price 25 cents — ^Also at 
Michael Robert's Book-store, George Town, and by the Editor 
of the Times, Alexandria. 

Considerations, 

ON THE 

Government 

OF THE 

Territory of Columbia 

as they recently appeared in the National Intelligencer under 
the Signature of Epaminondas. 

January 5, 1800. 

Under date of January 12, 1801, we find a prospectus of 
several works as follows : 

This Day is Published 

BY 

Rapine, Conrad & Co., 

At the Washington Book Store, 

Corner of South B. Street and New Jersey 

Avenue, near the Capitol. 

The Washington Repository for 

THE year 180 1. 
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Containing, an Almanac — a bill to establish an uniform system 
of Bankruptcy throughout the United States — Abstract of the 
revenue law, list of duties, tonnage, drawbacks and bounties, 
custom house fees &c. an act to establish a general stamp 
office, with a list of stamp duties, an act to value property, an 
act to lay a direct tax, &c. — Offices of the revenue, governments 
of the U. States. — list of congress, department of state. Treasury, 
War, Navy, and Judiciary, with an account of what is impor- 
tant in each. — Post office establishment, with times of receiving 
and closing the Males at Baltimore, — ^Ministers, Consuls, &c. to 
and from the U. States — Governnncnt of the State, of Maryland, 
with a list of the General Assembly. An account of the corpo- 
ration of the city of Baltimore, with a list of officers, Banks, 
Insurance company, &c. in ditto, and a variety of other useful 
matter. Price neatly bound in the form of a Pocketbook, 75 
cents. 

Speed the plough, a comedy in ^\q acts, as performed at the 
theatre royal covent garden ; and now performing with universal 
applause, at the new theatre Philadelphia. — By Thomas Morton, 
Esq. author of ** a cure for the Heart Ache, Way to get Married ** 
&c. &c. — price 25 cents. 

An impartial review of the rise and progress of controversy 
between parties known by the names of Federalists, and Re- 
publicans, containing an investigation of the radical cause of 
division ; and of some of the subordinate and auxiliary causes 
which have been instrumental in enlarging the breach, and in- 
flaming the minds of partizans. In a series of letters from a 
Partaker in the American revolution to a junior citizen. — price 
31 cents. 

R. C. & Co. Have just received a general assortment of Books 
in every department of literature, which they will dispose of on 
the very lowest terms. Jan. 7, 1801. 
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The same paper of January 14, has the following : 

Prospectus 

Of a new, Weekly, Literary, Publication : 

Entitled, 

Child of Pallas : 

Devoted Mostly to the 

Belles Lettres. 

By Charles Prentiss. 

Quid sit pulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, 
quid non, docet. 

Horace. 

To the promoters of literature, and the promoters of useful and 
rational entertainment. 

To you this child of expectation looks up anxiously for the in- 
dulgent smiles of encouragement and support. 

As modesty well becomes the infancy of a life which she hopes 
will be long, pleasant, and useful, it were unnecessary to pre- 
judice friends in her favor, by faithless declarations of future 
performances : to the discerning therefore it will be only proper 
to observe, that, added to her personal decency of garb, she hopes 
her intellectual accomplishments will be such as to engage gen- 
eral favor and esteem. 

She engages not to the tell tale of slander, or of individual re- 
flections. Her disposition will be innocent ; and in the exercise 
of candor to others, she presumes that by them the mantle of 
charity will be kindly thrown over any foibles or blemishes, 
which may inadvertently arise from her youth and inexperience, 
Her countenance will be sometimes overcast with anger and the 
indignant frowns, when combating the inauspicious aspect of 
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vice, the baneful force of fashionable crime, and the menacing 
weapons of wickedness of every shape. On the trifling or im- 
moral whims of crazy custom, she will occasionally throw a 
smile of beneficial effect, and not unfrequently occasion a merry 
but useful laugh. 

Happy in using her little utmost to render more firm the pil- 
lars of government and supporters of society, of the sacred and 
lovely charms of religion and virtue, whose separate existence 
she deems incomparable, she will be a constant admirer and 
warm advocate. 

She has no creed in politics, and with her opinions on that sub- 
ject, she is determined never to trouble the reader. 

To the Fair, who justly claim, and will ever receive her fer- 
vent considerations of esteem and affection, she hopes to become 
a little closet confident, a much loved friend and adopted sister. 
To many a pretty tale she will cause them to listen, and while 
amusing the fancy, slyly convey the moral to the heart. 

Sensible of the unfavorable reception which has constantly at- 
tended similar attempts, heretofore, in America, she trembles 
with fearful apprehensions, lest she, like her predecessors, should 
be left to pine away a short existence in the cold and distant val- 
ley of unanxious neglect, or, having suffered for a time the rude 
blasts of uncandid criticism and severe reproach, without a 
parent or friend, die at last the hapless infant of abortive pre- 
sumption : but, animated with perhaps an inconsiderate hope, 
she looks forward to the days of strength and respect, from the 
guardian attention and assiduity of 

The Editor. 
You hear the plea; it is made to discerning and liberal citizens, 
who cannot but be sensible of tlie many advantages resulting 
from a publication of this nature; if it inculcate principles of 
virtue; if it mingle improvement with amusement and moral 
lessons with entertainment. The parent must be sensible that 
works of this kind are always perused with avidity by the younger 
branches of a family ; let him not then neglect every favorable 
opportunity of giving them instruction in the gratification of 
their wills. 
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Of stale or insipid extracts, it is presumed the reader will 
never complain. One-half at least, of every week's publication 
shall be original matter. With political transactions it will have 
no other connection, than a short and impartial summary of 
events in the last page. 

The sons and daughters of AppoUo, gentlemen of talents, 
learning and leisure, are respectfully invited, to make it the re- 
pository of their various lucubrations. 

Conditions. 

I. The price to subscribers will be one Dollar per volume; 
to be paid at the close of every eighth week. 

II. Each volume, to consist of eight numbers, or 288 pages. 

III. Postmasters and others, who subscribe for six, shall be 
entitled to a seventh gratis. « 

January 13, 1801. 

The work came out from Baltimore. I have found no 
copy with a Washington imprint. 

The Intelligencer of April 15, 1801, contains a prospec- 
tus of a notable undertaking : 

Literary Notice. 

Preparations are making to republish, in an elegant style, by 
subscription, in the course of the ensuing summer in the city of 
Washington, all the political and literary works of William 
Goodwin — in convenient duodecimo volumes, handsomely 
bound, at one dollar a volume. It is not exactly known how 
many volumes will comprise the work ; but a set of definite pro- 
posals will soon be published. 

I can find no evidence that the plan was carried out. 
Perhaps the Washington people of that time had no sym- 
pathy with the advanced views of Godwin. 
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In the Intelligencer of August 14 is found the following : 

To THE Public. 

** Knowledge," said Lord Bacon, *' is power;" it is likewise 
happiness, and it has been a subject of regret, with those who 
wish to see this kind of happiness disseminated and the minds of 
ALL the citizens of these states inspired with this power, that no 
efforts are made, or encouragement given, for manufacturing 
books at the seat of government ; that there is not south of Penn- 
sylvania, any extensive manufactory of paper or books f these 
articles, great as the consumption is, are nearly all imported from 
Europe or the eastern states, while the means for manufacturing 
them, with which every country abounds, are wholly neglected 
here. 

Since the removal of the government to the City of Washing- 
ton, the consumption and demand for paper in the district of 
Columbia, is supposed to be more than would be produced by 
ten ordinary paper mills, while there is not one within forty 
miles of it. 

The printed books for sale south and west of this place might 
be manufactured here, with more convenience than at any other 
place south or west of it. In short, perhaps a greater field was 
never opened in America, for an early and lucrative extension of 
these pursuits, than now presents itself to the enterprising ad- 
venturers in the district of Columbia. And no business is more 
profitable. 

Governed by these considerations, and stimulated by a desire 
to render Washington City as well the seat of literature as of 
government, a number of gentlemen have formed themselves 
into a '* Prlnting and Bookselling Company." To be 
governed by the following rules, till by experience, it shall be 
found necessary to add to, alter, or abridge them ; the power for 
which purpose is vested in the stockholders. 

(Followed by the Constitution of the Company.) 

The only results of this hopeful announcement that I 
have been able to find are a periodical entitled **The Na- 
tional Magazine, or Cabinet of the United Stales," which 
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passed through* eight numbers in October and November, 
1801, and a pamphlet entitled: 



ENQUIRIES 

INTO 

THE NECESSITY OR EXPEDIENCY 

OF 

ASSUMING 
EXCLUSIVE LEGISLATION 

OVER 

THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: 
Respectfully Submitted to the Members of Congress. 

By a Privatk Citizen of the District. 



From the Cabinet Office. 

[1800.] 
27 pp. 

16°. 



The approximate date of this publication is indicated by 
the following note copied from number 5 of Woodward's 
series : 

*I have seen only Nos. 3-7. 
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** Considerations, &c. 
'* Since writing the previous numbers on the Government of the 
'Territory of Columbia, I have met with a production, entitled 

* Enquiries into the necessity or expediency of assuming exchi- 

* sive legislation over the District of Columbia ; respectfully 
' submitted to the Members of Congress ; by a private citizen of 

* the District.' 

'City of Washington, January 15, 1801/' 
From 

EPAMINONDAS 

ON THE 

GOVERNMENT 

OF THE 

TERRITORY 

OF 

COLUMBIA. 

No. V. 

Being a review of a work of the same 
subject, by a private citizen. 



George-Town, 

Territory of Columbia : 

Printed by Gheen and English. 

MDCCCI. 

The National Magazine appears to have been issued 
without title-page. The Library of Congress has numbers 
3, 5, 6 in the original covers, and numbers 6-8 without 
the covers, bound with other pamphlets in a volume. 
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Among the Duane pamphlets is a copy of the third num- 
ber with a preliminary leaf, the first page of which reads : 

Thursday, Nov. 19, 1801. 
This Day is Published, 

No. Ill, OF THE 

NATIONAL MAGAZINE; 

OR, 

Cabinet of the United States. 



This is a publication of the Washington Printing and Bookselling Com- 
pany ; and the following is the Constitution of the Association : 

Constitution. 
The issue of this magazine for November 19, 1801, 
contains the following among its '' Literary Notices" : *' A 
volume of select and fugitive poetry. By the Editor of 
Magazine." 

This work appeared with the following title : 

SELECT AND FUGITIVE 

POETRY. 

A Compilation : 

with notes. 

By Richard Dinmore. 



Washington City: 

Printed at the Franklin Press. 

1802. 

, 288 pp. 

12°. 
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The above identifies Dinmore as the editor of the 7V"a- 
tional Magazine and also shows the identity of the Wash 
ington Printing and Bookselling Companj^ and the Franklin 
Press. 

The volume is a compilation of ordinary merit contain- 
ing selections from the best known English poets inter- 
spersed with some productions of native poets. I notice 
one by a local poet on ** Whisky " ; the editor says, ** The 
author of the following lines (which were never before 
published) is a citizen of Washington, and a friend of the 
editor's." 

In December, 1801, W. Duane, of Philadelphia, came 
to this city with a printing equipment and a stack of books, 
as appears from the following advertisement : 

PRINTING OFFICE. 

BOOKSELLING & STATIONARY STORE. 

Just opened 

By William Duane, 

In the Pennsylvania Avenue, 

A HANDSOME miscellaneous assortment of books, among which 
are several' of the latest of the European publications, novels, and 
political pamphlets-^Among the novels are the following; 
Abbess — by Iteland Caroline of Litchfield, 

A Tale of the Times, Count de Nevini, 

Angelina, Constrast, 

Audley Fortescue, Generosity, 

Arthur Mervin, Edward, 

Alexis, Girl of the Mountains, 

Belintia, Gonzalvo of Cordova, 

Beliville Lodge, House of Tinian, 

Camilla, Henry of Northumb'd, 

Castle Rackrent, Infernal Qiiixote, 
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Joseph Andrews, Tales of the Abbey, 

Nocturnal Visit, Tales of Wonder, 

Montalbert, Paul and Virginia, 

Marchmont, Vicar of Wakefield, 

Mordaunt, Plain Sense, 

Baron Mnuhausen, Rival Mothers, 

Polite Lady, Rinaldo Rinaldeni, 

Roderick Random, Uncle Thomas, 

Rebel, Three Spaniards, 

St? Leon, Zelucco, 

Stationary 
Of every description, wholesale and retail, — Printing of 
every branch, executed in the best style, on types perfectly new, 
from the celebrated foundry of Binny and Ronaldson. 

William Duane, 

Has lately published new and beautiful editions of The Vicar 
of Wakefield, The Sentimental Journal, Paul and Virginia, trans- 
lated by Miss Williams, from the French of St. Pierre, and 

Has now in the press and will speedily be published, at the 
Aurora Book Stores, No. io6 Market Street Philadelphia; and 
square 469, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City. 

Saltzman's Gymnastics, or a Demonstration of the utility of 
Athletic Exercises in the Education of Youth, with a variety of 
beautiful illustrative plates; to which will be annexed the cele- 
brated Catechism of Health, of Professor Faust — the whole 
translated from the German, and comprised in one volume 
octavo ; beautifully printed. 

Miner's Philosophical and Historical Survey of the History of 
Man, translated from the German and never before published in 
English. To be comprised in one volume, octavo ; on superfine 
paper. This work is allowed by scientific men to be one of the 
most interesting and useful that has ever appeared. The mode 
of treating the subject is new, the manner perspicious and enter- 
taining, and the evidence of learning and research extraordinary. 

The Constitution of the United States, comprehending the 
Constitution of Congress during the revolutionary period, the 
Federal Constitution of the United States, and of the several 
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states, with all the late amendments, including the amendments 
of the Constitution of New York, in October 1801. To which 
will be prefixed, a comparative Analysis of the several Constitu- 
tions which appear to interfere with the spirit of free govern- 
ment, and a display of the advantages possessed by the people 
under republican representative government, over all others. 
This edition will be ready for publication in February, 1802. 
Also early in the spring of 1802, will be published, the Ameri- 
can Annual Register, for 1801. 

Formed upon the British plan of publications of a similar 
title, but improved so as to form a complete Historical Reposi- 
tory of American affairs particularly. 

Comprehending a general Political and Congressional History, 
written especially for the work — public state papers, original 
essays, and records of useful public works and discoveries — orig- 
inal poetry of merit — Biography, Literary History — Chronolog- 
ical Records of remarkable occurrences, &c. 

By William Duanc and Assistants. 

It is intended in the historical department of the Register to 
review the American History retrospectively, from the estab- 
lishment of the Federal government up to the close of the year 
1801 ; and published in a separate department of the work, such 
valuable Tracts, as have yet no record but the fugitive pages of 
newspapers. The plan will be enlarged, should any judicious 
hints be conveyed by persons who may conceive the undertaking 
useful or important. 

An History of the 

French Revolution, 

To its close, Making three volcmes, 

Octavo, 

Should sufficient encouragement be given to tlic undertaking. 

And in a few days will be published, 

An History 

On the Administration of John Adams, 

In one volume octavo. 
Dec. II, I So I. 
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Under date of February i6, 1801, the National Intelli- 
gencer announced the publication of : 

'•Original pamphlet of Thomas Paine, printed from a 
manuscript copy of the Editor of the National Intelligen-- 
cerr 

The following is a copy of the title-page : 



COMPACT MARITIME, 

Undkk THE Following Heads: 
I. Dissertation on the Law of Nations. 
II. On the Jacobinism of the English at Sea. 

III. Compact Maritime for the Protection of Neutral Com- 

merce, and Securing the Liberty of the Seas. 

IV. Observations on some Passages in the Discourse of the 

Judge of the English Admiralty. 

Hy Thomas Paine. 

City of Washington : 

Printed by Samuel Harrison Smith. 

1801. 

24 pp. 
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A notable production of the press of 1801 is a pamphlet 
entitled : 

THOUGHTS 

QN THE 

INCREASING WEALTH 

AND 

NATIONAL ECONOMY 

OF THE 

United States of America. 

City of Washington, 

Printed by Way and Groff, North E Street, 

Near the Post-Office, 

1 801. 

40 pp. 

This is a philosophical treatise discovering considerable 
knowledge of economic principles. The author was Sam- 
uel Blodget, whose services to the city are too well known 
to require special mention here. His learning is evidenced 
by quotations from Hume, Sir William Petty, Adam Smith 
and others. The work occupies a significant place in the 
bibliography of the economic literature of the United 
States. In 1806, the writer put forth a larger work en- 
titled *• Economics" which has been termed the first treat- 
ise of economics published in this country ; but the present 
work seems to have prior fame. 

We now come to a curious leaflet which reveals a sad 
state of affairs. From it we are made acquainted with the 
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fact that the struggle for political office was not of recent 
origin even among the clergy. The title page reads : 

The 

CLERICAL CANDIDATES. 

A Poem. 

"Are these the arts, which policy supplies? 

"Are these the steps by which grave churchmen rise? 

" Forbid it Heaven ; or, should it turn out so, 

" Let me, and mine, continue mean and low." 

Churchill. 
Notandi sint tihi mores. 

HOR. 



Washington City, Nov. 14, 1801. 

32 PP- 

8°. 

This is a poetical skit, satirizing the scramble of clergy- 
men for the positions of Chaplains of Congress. 

The supplicants first unite in a general address to the 
Legislature, setting forth the blessings which might be de- 
rived from their spiritual ministrations. 

The candidates then severally make their personal pleas. 
The first candidate is an Episcopal Bishop (Clagett). Then 
follow successively an Episcopalian, a Methodist, Free- 
man the Baptist, three Presbyterians, and finally Mr. A 

the Millennialist. 

The last-named is undoubtedly the Rev. David Austin, 
author of ** National Barley Cake " mentioned elsewhere. 
The authorship of this poem has not been discovered ; but 
without any particular foundation for the idea, it may 
not be too venturesome to suggest that it was the perform- 
ance of Richard Dinmore, editor of the National Magazine 
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and author of a volume of ••Select and fugitive poetry" 
published in 1802. 

The result of this unseemly contention may be read in 
the Journals of Congress of November 27, 1800, as follows : 

••The members then returned to their chamber. 

••A message from the Senate informed the House that the 
Senate have proceeded to the appointment of a Chaplain 
to Congress, on their part, and the Right Reverend Bishop 
Clagett has been duly elected. 

•• The House proceeded, by ballot, to the appointment of 
a Chaplain to Congress on the part of this House, and 
upon examining the ballots, a majority of the votes of the 
whole House was found in favor of the Rev. Thomas 
Lyell. 

•• Ordered, that the Clerk of this House do acquaint the 
Senate therewith." 

One of the candidates shortly after appeared in the 
papers with the following advertisement : 

Subscription 

for the publication of 

Two Discourses, 

delivered at the treasury-office, 

City of Washington. 

To Which will he Annexed, 

Three Numbers of a Prophetic Alphabet, 

Serving as an index to certain hyeroglyphical Characters and events on 
tcriptural record — Designed to assist enquirers of the present day, in their 
introductory Researches after the mysteries of the great Supreme. 
Submitted to the attention of the Learned throughout the world. 

By the Rev. David Austin, A.M. 

At the desire of many friends. 

•* Out of Zion the perfection of beauty God hath shined " — 

*' Who forgiveth all thine iniquities : who healeth all thy diseases." — 

%• Price to Subscribers 50 cents; to be delivered in fifteen days. 

Dec. 7. 
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This work failed to materialize, but later the author suc- 
ceeded in getting before the public with a pamphlet 
entitled : 

THE NATIONAL '* BARLEY CAKE," 

OR, 

The '' Rock of Offence." 

INTO 

A '* Glorious Holy Mountain:" 

IN 

Discourses and Letters. 

By David Austin, A.M. 

Late Resident Minister at Elizabeth-Town ; Author of '* The Downfall 
of Mystical Babvlon ; " Promoter of the "Concert in Prayer"; and to 
his own astonishment, and that of many others, struck in prophesj^, 
under the style of the "Joshua " of the American Temple. 

Submitted. 

Washington, District of Columbia: 

Printed by Way and Groff, North E Street. 

Jan. 14, A. D. 1802. 



The writer of this curious theological and political med- 
ley was dismissed from the Presbyterian church in 1797, 
on account of his preaching the immediate second advent 
of Christ. His biographer says that ** after recovering 
from his delusions, he was installed in 1815 as pastor at 
Bozrah, Connecticut." ** The National Barley Cake " was 
evidently written while the author was under the dominion 
of his delusions. 
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Another interesting Washington imprint of 1801 is ; 
LETTERS 

TO THE 

INHABITANTS 

OF 

NORTHUMBERLAND 

AND 

ITS NEIGHBORHOOD, 
On Subjects Interesting to the Author, and to Them. 



The Second Edition with Additions; 



To WHICH IS Added 

A Letter to a Friend in Paris, relating to Mr. 

Liancourt*8 travels in the North 

American States. 

By Joseph Priestley, L.L.D.F.R.S.&c. 

Nunquamne reponam? 
Juvenal. 



PniLADKI.PHIA : 

Printed bv John Hioren, 

For John Conrad, & Co. N. ;>o Chestnut street, M. c^ f. Conrad. 

& Co. No. 140 Market street, Baltimore, and 

Rapine, Conrad & Co 

Washing ION City. 

iSoi . 

(2), V, 96 pp. S°. 
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The following advertisements are here inserted as illus- 
trating the literary activities in 1801 : 

This Day is Published 

BY 

Rapine, Conrad, & Co., 

Corner of South B Street and New Jersey 
Avenue near the CAPrroL, 

(Price 37 and half cents) 

Thoughts on the increasing wealth and national 
economy of the U. States of America; 

With a statistical table for the United States, for a succession of years, 
compiled chiefly from oflTicial documents. [By Samuel Blodget. J Feb. 16. 

From the National lutcUigcnccr^ Washington, Feb. 16, 1801 
Circulating Library. 



Hugh Someuville, 

Has lately received and is now ready to circulate, a large and 
valuable collection of 

Novels, History, Romances, Voyages, Travels, &c. which 
will be lent out to read, by the week, month, quarter, or year, 
at his store and residence in a frame building, south side of the 
Pennsylvania Avenue, near the Hotel bridge and three new brick 
buildings, and the building now erecting for the city of Washing- 
ton market-house, where the terms may be known, and attend- 
ance given from nine in the morning till one in the afternoon, 
and from two till four. 

August 18. 

From the National Intelligencer^ Washington, August 19, 
1801. 
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This Day is Publishkd. 

BY 

Rapine, Conrad & Co. 

Corner of south B street and New-Jersey Avenue, 
near the Capitol. 

Select Novels, vols. 2d. & 3d. 

Executed in a superior style and each volume containing two 
handsome engravings — Price to Subscrihers, one dollar per 
volume. 

Nocturnal Visit — A tale in two volumes by Maria Regina 
Roche, author of the Children of the Abbey, &C/&C. 

Acts passed at the second session of the sixth Congress, began 
and held at the city of Washington, on Monday the 17th of 
November 1800. 

Also just received. 

A very handsome assortment of New Novels, of the first 
merit, with a good collection of Law, and miscellaneous His- 
tory, and a very elegant assortment of Ladies* and Gentlemen's 
Pocket-books, of various prices and qualities. 

R. C. & C. Have always on hand a general assortment of 
Btationary, such as writing and letter paper, quills, wafers, seal- 
ing wax, ink-powder, pen knives, plates, parchment, playing 
cards, blank and account books, inkstands and black lead pencils, 
&c. &c. All which they will sell at most moderate prices. Al- 
manacs for the year 1802, just published. 

Sept. 16, 1801. 

Paper pub. Sept. 21, 1801. 

Just Pi-hmsiied 

And now selling by 

Samiel H. Smith, 

And by all the Booksellers in Vir(;inia, 

Price 75 cents. 
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The Annual Rk(;ister or the Virginia Repository^ 

For the year 1800. 

'* The Advantages of History are of three kinds — it amuses the fancy, 
it improves the understanding— and it strengthens virtue." 

Washing^ton, March 23. 

I found no copy of this Register with a Washington im- 
print. 

New Books. 

Just received by the sloop Highhmd, capt. Hand, from Phila- 
delphia, and now opening at the store of Rapine, Conrad & Co. 
corner of south B street and New Jersey, Avenue ; a very hand- 
some assortment of books, amongst which are, 

Dc Valcourt, by Mrs. Bennett, author of Welch Heiress, 
Beggar Girl, &c. iS:c. 

Nocturnal \"isit, 2 vols, by Maria Regina* Roche, author of 
Children of tlie Abbey, &c. 

The (iirl of the Mountains, 3 vols, by Mrs. Parsons, author of 
'* Women as they are." 

Rash Vows ; or the effects of enthusiasm, by Madame de 
Genlis. 

The Farmer's boy, a rural poem, by Robert Broomfield. 

The life of Catherine the vSccond, l£m press of Russia, 2 vols. 

Dawin's phytolo^i^ia ; or tlie philosophy of agriculture and 
gardening. 

Also a general assortment of I^aw books, and miscellaneous 
history, stationary, writing and wrapping paper, &c. &c. which 
they will dispose of on the most reasonable terms. 

N.B. Bookbinding in all its l)ranches, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

Wasiiington May 15. 

Xatio)ia1 hitcUigoiccr^ Washington, May 15, iSoi. 

CiucrLATiNG Lihrarv. 

Opened this day (June i,) first door west of President's Square, 

on Pennsylvania Avenue. 



\ 
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Having proposed to open a circulating library in the city of 
Washington, on the first day of June, and having received a 
liberal share of encouragement, and being now so circumstanced 
that I can not conveniently carry that design into execution, I 
have relinquished the pursuit in favor of Richard Dinmore; in 
patronizing whom in this useful enterprise, my friends will con- 
fer an obligation on their humble servant, 

James Lyon. 

Washington City, May 20, 1801. 

James Lyon, having contemplated the establishment of a cir- 
cukiting library in this city, and having subsequently relinquished 
the enterprise in my favor, I take the liberty of requesting the 
patronage of his subscribers, and the public in general, to an in- 
stitution which I trust will prove equally instructive and enter- 
taining to its patrons as beneficial to its proprietor. 

R. Dinmore. 

June 3, 1801. 

From National Intelligencer^ Washington, June 3, 1801. 

Just Published 

and for sale 

By Rapine, Conrad & Co. 

Corner of South B street and New Jersey Avenue, 
near the Capitol. 

Six introductory Lectures, to courses of Lectures, upon the 
Institutes and Practice of Medicine, delivered in the University 
of Pennsylvania — By Benjamin Rush, M.D., ^c. Price 125 
cents. 

The Age of Revehition; or the Aj^c of Reason, shewn to be 
an Age of Infidelity — By Llias Boudinot, L.L.D. and director of 
the Mint of the United States. Price i 25 cents. 

Jane Talbot, a novel, by the uiithor of Arthur Mcrvyn, &c. 
— Price 125 cents. 

Also a general assortment of books on Science. Literature, 
and Amusement. 

R. C. & CO. Have on hand a quantity of printing paper, good 
quality; and a few kegs of MaxwclTs first quality of printing 
ink, which will be sold cheap for cash. 
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Select Novels, vol. 4. will be ready to deliver to subscribers 
in a few days. 
Feb. 12, 1802. 
From National InteUigepicer^ Washington, Feb. 12, 1802. 



This Day is Published 



BY 



Rapine, Conrad & Co. 

Corner of South B Street and New Jersey Avenue, 
a little south of the Capitol. 



A Dissertation oh the freedom of Navigation and Maritime 
Commerce, and such rights of states, relative thereto, as are 
founded on the Law of Nations, adapted more particularly to 
the United States; and interspersed with moral and political re- 
flections, and historical facts; with an Appendix, containing 
sundry state papers — By William Barton, A.M., member of 
the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, and of the 
Royal Economic Society, Valencia, Spain — Price 2 dollars. 

Physical Investigations, and Deductions, from Medical and 
Surgical Facts, rehitive to the causes, nature and remedies of 
the diseases of warm and vitiated atmosphere, from climate, 
local situation, or season of the year, together with an historical 
introduction to Physianthropy : or the experimental philosophy 
of human life; that of diseases, and also remedies — By William 
Barnwell, M.D. formerly surgeon in the employ of the honor- 
able East India Company, London — Price 2 dollars. 

March 24, 1S02. 

From Nat. Int. Washington, March 24, 1802. 
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The following are some of the most noteworthy produc- 
tions for the period of 1 802-1 804 : 

CURSORY REFLEXIONS 

ON 

GOVERNMENT, PHILOSOPHY, AND EDUCATION; 

By James Ogilvie, 

Instructor of Youth in the 

Stevensburg Academy. 

Alexandria : 

Printed by J. & J. D. Westcott. 

1802. 

45 PP- 
I6^ 



THE GAMBLER, 

OR 

MEMOIRS 

OF 

A BRITISH OFFICER, 

Distinguished in the War of the 

American Revolution. 

The Second Edition. 



Washington City : 

Printed at the Apollo Press, 

By W. Duane & Son. 

1802. 

94 PP- 
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AN ADDRESS 

TO THE 

GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

ON THE 

CESSION OF LOUISIANA 

To THE French ; 

AND ON the 

Late Breach of Treaty^ by the Spaniards: 

including 

The Translation of a Memorial, on the War of St. Domingo, and Cession 
of the Mississippi to France, 

DRAWN UP 

BY A French Counsellor of State. 
(Charles Brockden Brown) 

Kntere<J According to Act of Congress. 

Publlshed 

By John Conrad, & Co. No. 30, Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; M. and 
J. Conrad, & Co., No. 140, Market-street, Baltimore; and 
Rapine, Conrad, & Co. Washington City. 

H. Maxwell, Printer. 

1S03. 

93 pp. 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

Founded i\ Justice and Humanity 

In a Letter to a Friend. 



By W. T. 
Washington. 



1804 

City of Washington : 

Printed by Samuel Harrison Smith. 

24 pp. 

A plea for the emancipation of the black. 



OBSERVATIONS 

ON THE 

INTENDED CANAL 

IN 

WASHINGTON CITY. 



City of Washington, 
1804. 
24 pp. 
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The printing of public documents of course formed a 
large part of the productions of the press during this 
period. I have not attempted to mention them all, but 
note the following as being of special interest : 



RULES 

AND 

ARTICLES FOR THE BETTER 

(iOVERNMENT OF THE TROOPS OF 

THE I'NITED STATES. 

Washington. 
iSoo. 

12°. 

A Return of the whole miinber of persons in the several districtii of the 

I'nited State»», by authority of act of CongreJ^s 

pa«i*«ei! February 28, 1800. 

Pkiniei) in \Vashin<;t<)n bv William Duane & Son. 

SS pp. I 2\ 
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JOURNAL 

OF THE 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

OF THE 

United States, 

AT THE 

Second Session 

OF THE 

Sixth Congress; 

IN THE 

Twentv-Fifth Year. 

City of Washington: 

Printed by Wm. Ross. 

[iSoo]. 

This Day is Puhlished 

HY 

Samuel H. Smith, Near the 
Capitol : 

''A MANUAL 

OF PARLLVMENTARV PRACTICE 

For the usk of tiik Senate of the United 

Statks. 

Hv Thomas Jefferson. 

Washington, Per. 27, 1801.'' 
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MESSAGE 

FROM THE 

PRESIDENT 

OF THE 

United States, 
Both Houses of Congress. 

15th December, 1802. 
Read, and ordered to be committed to the Committee of the 
whole House of the state of the Union. 

Washington City : 

Printed at the Apollo Press, 

By W. Duank & Son. 

1S02. 
10 pp. 

COMMUNICATION 

from tup: 

SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 

to the 

Chairman of the Committee, 

appointed to INVESTKiATE THE 

State of the Treasury, 
in answer to the en(^uiries made 

BY THE 

Committee. 

Washington City : 
Printed by William Diane. 

1802. 
32 pp. 
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MESSAGE 

FROM THE 

PRESIDENT 

OF THE 

United States. 
Transmitting a Roll 

OF THE 

Persons having Office or Employment 

under the 

United States. 

Published by Order of the Senate, 
February 16, 1S02. 

Washington City : 
Printed by William Duane. 

1S02. 
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RETURN 

OF THE 

WHOLE NUMBER OF PERSONS 

WITHIN THE 

SEVERAL DISTRICTS 

OF THE 

United States, 

according to 

'• An Act providing for the enumeration of the Inhabitants of the United 

States ; *• 
Passed March the first, seventeen hundred and ninety-one. 

Washington City : 
PuiNTED BY William Duane. 

1S02. 
6S pp. 



LETTERS 

from 

THOMAS PAIXE 

TO THF-: 

Citizens of thk I'nitkd States, 
ON HIS arrival from France. 

WASHINCiTON CiT\ : 

l*inMFi> at the Apollo Press, 
Ih W. Diane & Son. 

1S02. 
.V PP- 
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RETURN 

OF THE 

WHOLE NUMBER OF PERSONS 

WITHIN THE 

SEVERAL DISTRICTS 

OF THE 

United States: 

According to 

' An Act providing for the second census or enumeration of 
the inhabitants of the 

United States," 

Passed February the 2Sth, one thousand eight hundred 



Washington City ; 

Printed at the Apollo Press, 

By Wm. Diane & Son. 



1S02. 
32 PP- 
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HISTORY 

OF THE 

LAST SESSION 

OF 

CONGRESS 

Which commenced on the seventh of 
December, iSoi. 



Taken from the 
National Intelligencer. 

Copy-Ricjht Secured. 

lSo2. 

City of Washington : 

Printed by Samuel H. Smith, 

For John Conrad & Co. Philadelphia ; M. v^ J. Conrad & Co. 
Haltimore ; and Rapine, Conrad vV Co. Washington City. 

(196) pp. 



The list which we have now considered is necessarily 
incomplete and further researches would undoubtedly add 
many titles ; but a sufficient number of works have been 
discovered to form a respectable body of literature as the 
production of the infant days of the capital. 



THE ORIGIN OF THE PARKING SYSTEM 
OF THIS CITY. 

By WILLIAM TINDALL. 
(Read before the Society February 5, 1900.) 

That public parks should be one of the features of the 
landscape at the seat of the National Government seems 
to have been in the mind of the Commissioners who ar- 
ranged for securing the land upon which the city of Wash- 
ington was laid out. One of the provisions in the deeds 
in trust of the original proprietors of the land, reserved to 
the grantors the right to remove all trees " except such of 
the trees and wood growing as the President or le Com- 
missioners aforesaid may judge proper, and give notice, 
shall be left for ornament." 

From the original Commissioners the duty of managing 
the public reservations or urban parks descended to the 
Ch'ef of Engineers of the United States Army, whose im- 
mediate factor in this important field is the officer in charge 
of public buildings and grounds. 

But very little attention was given to the areas formed 
by the intersection of streets, until the incumbency of 
General O. E. Babcock, who energetically and enthusias- 
tically devoted a large share of his efforts to the utilization 
of these spaces as parks. His successors in that position 
have not been less zealous nor successful in maintaining 
and extending the system. The present Chief of Engineers 
of the Army, General John M. Wilson, has especially 
earned the grateful regard of all interested in the capital 
city by his work and influence in this respect. During his 
incumbency an arrangement was made between his oflice 

75 
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and the Commissioners, defining which of these triangular 
parks should be cared for by the general government and 
which by the municipal authorities. This understanding 
is recited in the report of the officer in charge of public 
buildings and grounds for 1894. 

This duty is at present performed by Colonel Theodore 
A. Bingham, of the Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., in 
charge of public buildings and grounds, who is continuing 
and developing the work with intelligent zeal and a com- 
prehensive appreciation of its importance, and with a kindly 
courtesy which all the people of the District are glad to 
acknowledge. 

It is difficult to ascertain when the street parking began 
in the District. 

The first attempt seems to have been the planting of four 
rows of lombardy poplar trees on Pennsylvania avenue, 
between the Capitol and the President's House, during the 
term of President Jefferson. I have been told by people 
who saw these rows of trees, that the vista effect from east 
or west was very impressive. These trees were removed 
in 1832. An appropriation of $100 was made by the Cor- 
poration of Washington May to, 1816, to replace and pre- 
serve the trees on this avenue. 

After the removal of the trees the roadway improvement 
of Pennsylvania avenue consisted of a broad middle space 
called a park, but generally devoid of grass or herbage 
with two narrower roadways on either side of it. These 
roadways were macadamized with a material which so 
readily pulverized under traffic that on windy days the 
avenue was rendered almost impracticable to travel by 
clouds of dust, which, in part, gave rise to the familiar 
sarcasm of Mr. Randolph that it was necessary to carry an 
overcoat and umbrella and a duster to travel the streets of 
Washington in comfort. 

This arrangement was succeeded by the present system 
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of planting trees along the edge of the sidewalks, within 
the curb line. 

The first allusion to street trees I find in the municipal 
laws is in the act of the Corporation of the City of Wash- 
ington approved March 25, 1803, which imposed a fine of 
$5 for each offence on any person who wilfully injured 
one. This would seem to imply that street trees were then 
an established feature of highway adornment. 

The Corporation of Georgetown and the Levy Court of 
the County of Washington also passed ordinances providing 
for the punishment of persons for injuring the highway 
trees and shrubbery. 

The first general municipal provision for trees was made 
on August 3, 1815, as follows: 

'* That a sum not exceeding one hundred dollars per 
annum be, and the same is hereby appropriated, payable 
out of the funds of the first and second wards, in the pro- 
portion of its expenditure therein, for the purpose of keep- 
ing in order, tarring or re-planting the trees planted in the 
public squares, streets and avenues, within the said wards, 
by the corporation : and it shall be the duty of the com- 
missioners of the respective wards to carry the provisions 
of this act into effect, under the direction of the mayor." 
(Act 3d August, 1815.) 

The municipal councils from time to time made special 
appropriations for the purchase of trees, and on May 26, 
1820, a general law was passed prescribing conditions 
under which people might provide and plant them at their 
own expense, as follows : 

"That any person intending to plant trees in any part 
of a street or avenue opposite his or her grounds, may, for 
the purpose of protecting the same from injury, inclose 
such part of said street or avenue, as may be necessary for 
that purpose, not exceeding six feet without the curb line : 
Provided, said trees shall be planted within six months 
after said fence is erected, and not exceeding twenty feet 
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apart : and Provided^ That the mayor's permit, in writing, 
be obtained before said fence is erected." 

While the credit for the adoption of the present system 
of street parking as a feature of street improvement un- 
questionably belongs to the Board of Public Works, the 
law under which it was established was enacted before 
that board was created. 

The law of Congress under which the present system of 
street parking in the district was established is as follows : 

*' An Act authorizing the corporation of the city of Wash- 
ington to set apart portions of streets and avenues as parks 
for trees and walks. 

" Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Reprcsenta^ 
tires of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembledy That the corporation of the city of Washington 
be, and hereby is, authorized to set apart from time to 
lime, as parks, to be adorned with shade-trees, walks, and 
enclosed with curb stones, not exceeding one-half the 
width of any and all avenues and streets in the said city 
of Washington, leaving a roadway of not less than thirty- 
tive feet in width in the center of said avenues and streets, 
or two such roadways on each side of the park in the 
center of the same : and said corporation is hereby author- 
ized and empowered to levy iuicl collect special taxes in 
such equal and just manner as said corporation may de- 
termine, in particular wards, parts, or sections of the city, 
or upon all property bordering upon avenues, streets and 
alleys, wliicli shall have been so improved, sutlicient in 
amount to pav the actual cost thereof: Provided, Thai 
nothing herein contained shall be held to apply to Penn- 
sylvania, Louisiana and Indiana avenues, nor to Four-and- 
a-half street between the City llall and Pennsylvania 
avenue: And Provided Further, That nothing in this act 
shall authorize the occupancy of any portion of the pub- 
lic streets or avenues for private purposes. (Approved 
April o, 1S70.)" 

The restriction as to Louisiana avenue, Indiana avenue 
and Four-and-a-half street was rescinded by a clause in 
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the District Appropriation law of March 3, 1881. (Vol. 
21, p. 462.) 

The measure was presented in the Senate April i, 1870, 
by Senator Justin S. Morrill, of Vermont, who was di- 
rected to report the bill by the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

In the debate on the bill Senator Sherman said, '' The 
ordinary way now in the large cities of the West is to have 
the parking on either side, and the roadway in the center. 
That is the proper way." (See the Congressional Globe^ 
2d session, 41st Congress, part 3, page 2332.) This shows, 
unequivocally, that the Senate had in mind the present 
parking system. 

The inauguration of this legislation was due to the in- 
convenience suffered by the residents of K street, between 
1 2th and i6th streets, especially, by the dust from the car- 
riageway of that street ; and in order to interpose a shield 
of trees and shrubbery between the source of this annoy- 
ance and the residences on the street. I remember that 
Mayor Bowen who was the original promoter of the move- 
ment spoke to me about it, and a remark I made to him, in 
somewhat the language used by Senator Sherman, that in 
some western cities a side parking space was so located. 

In pursuance of the authority granted by this law, the 
corporation of the city of Washington passed the following 
ordinance, which was the first statutory attempt on the part 
of the municipality to use parking for the purpose of re- 
ducing the width of roadway : 

*' An Act to improve and ornament K street north, be- 
tween Twelfth and Sixteenth streets west. 
" Be it enacted by the Board of Aldermen and Board 
of Conunon Council of the City of Washington^ That the 
Mayor be, and he is hereby authorized and requested to 
cause K street north, between Twelfth and Sixteenth 
streets west to be improved and ornamented as follows, 
viz ; The curb-stones and gutters on both sides of said 
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street to be taken up and placed twenty -five feet nearer 
the center of said street, the intervening spaces between 
the present sidewalks and the curbstones, as herein au- 
thorized to be set, to be graded, and converted into grass- 
plats, the same to be ornamented by a row of trees upon 
each side, and with such shrubbery as may from time to 
time be deemed advisable by the Mayor and Superinten- 
dent of Streets, Carriageways, &c. ; also, a paved walk to 
be constructed in front of each lot from the sidewalk to the 
curbstone ; the work to be contracted for in the manner 
provided by law for the paving of carriageways, &c., and 
executed under the superintendence of the said Super- 
intendent of Carriageways, Foot-Pavements, &c., and the 
Commissioner of the Ward, and two assistant commission- 
ers to be appointed by the Mayor; and to defray the ex- 
pense of said improvement a special tax equal to the cost 
thereof is hereby imposed and levied on all lots or parts of 
lots bordering on the line of the improvement ; the said 
tax to be assessed and collected in the manner provided by 
the act of October 12, 1865. 
** Approved, April 18, 1870." 

This ordinance was amended by an ordinance of said 
Corporation, approved April 25, 1879, which provides: 

'*That the act entitled 'An Act to improve and orna- 
ment K street, north, between Twelfth and Sixteenth 
streets west,' approved April 18, 1870, be so amended as 
to authorize the parking of all of said street excepting 
thirty-five feet in the center for a carriageway." 

Under this ordinance of the Corporation of Washington, 
K street between 12th and i6th streets was parked as 
specified therein. The prosecution of the work, and its 
surveillance was entrusted to a Commission, of which our 
esteemed fellow-townsman and colleague, Mr. Henry A. 
Willard, was a member, and in fact, the whole Commis- 
sion, so far as the prosecution of the work was concerned. 

The parking so constructed was removed by the Board 
of Public Works, and an area of bitummous carriageway 
surface substantially, as at present, substituted. 
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Parking Commission. 
The first action of record taken by the Board of Public 
Works on the subject is a paragraph in the Minutes of said 
Board of September 4, 1871, as follows : 

" William Saunders, William R. Smith and John Saul, 
appointed a commission to report to the Board what trees 
they would recommend to the Board to be planted and the 
best places to procure them." 

This commission was created and exists' without any 
specific authority of law. Mr. Smith was and is the Super- 
intendent of the Botanical Gardens ; Mr. Saunders was 
the Superintendent of the grounds of the Department of 
Agriculture, and Mr. Saul was a local nurseryman. These 
gentlemen served in that capacity without compensation, 
with conscientious fidelity to the trust they so accepted, 
and with a degree of professional enthusiasm and skill, 
never surpassed, so far as my knowledge extends, among 
the altruistic services rendered any community by three of 
its citizens. They need no eulogium. The name Park- 
ing Commission seems to have originated and grown into 
use colloquially, as did the habit of calling the town of 
Georgetown the " City of Georgetown." 

They brought from its inception to its maturity the pres- 
ent street tree system, without a break in their organiza- 
tion until the death of Mr. Saul, which occurred May 11, 
1897. On January 8, 1898, Rear Admiral James E. 
Jouett, U. S. N., was appointed to the vacancy occasioned 
by Mr. Saul's decease. 

No history of the street tree system would be complete 
without a reference to Mr. Truman Lanham, who is the 
Superintendent of that service and has held that position 
for more than 13 years. He has arbitrated with judicious 
discretion between the demands of professional inflexibility 
and the reasonable and unreasonable expectations of the 
public, and has had a hard time doing it. 
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An instructive abstract of the status of our street park- 
ing system is embodied in a paper read before the Amer- 
ican Society of Municipal Engineers by Mr. William P. 
Richards, Assistant Engineer in Charge of Street Exten- 
sions, under the immediate supervision of Commissioner 
Lansing H. Beach, and is reproduced in the Annual Re- 
port of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia for 
the fiscal year 1899. 

No annual reports have been made by the Parking Com- 
mission for several years. 

The Legislative Assembly passed two laws relative to 
street parking as follows : 

" An Act for the protection of parks in streets and av- 
enues. 

*'^r // Enacted by the Legislative Assembly of the 
District of Columbia^ That it shall not be lawful for 
any person or persons who are not the owners or occu- 
pants of the lots lying in the same street or avenue, and 
fronting on the parks now made, or which shall hereafter 
be made on the side or sides of any street or avenue in the 
cities of Washington and Georgetown, to enter, walk, or 
trespass on such parks, or to cut or injure in any way, the 
grass, flowers, trees or shrubbery growing thereon, or to 
deface, climb upon, or injure the railings, posts, or chains 
inclosing the same, but sucli parks shall be under the im- 
mediate care and keeping of the owners or occupants of 
the lots fronting thereon, and on the same side of the 
sireeis or avenues, who may enter, care for, and use them for 
such purpose, and in such ways as will not injure the grass, 
trees, shrubbery, fences, j^osts, chains and railings upon 
and inclosing the same, subject to such general control and 
regulations as the Board ot Public Works may from time 
to time prescribe. 

** Si:c. 2. And be it Further Enact ed^ That it shall 
not be lawful for any person or persons to cut or injure the 
trees or >hrubbery in any of the parks now made or which 
shall hereafter be made in the center of any of the streets 
or avenues in the cities of Washington and Georgetown, 
or to climb upon, deface or injure the posts, chains or rail- 
ings inclosing the same. 
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"Sec. 3. And be it Further Enacted^ That any per- 
son offending against the provisions of this act shall be 
punished by a fine of not less than five dollars, nor more 
than fifty dollars for each and every offense, to be recovered 
in the police court in the name of the District of Columbia, 
in the manner prescribed in the police act for the recovery 
of fines in violation of ordinances of the late corporation of 
Washington and Georgetown. 

" Approved June 20, 1872." 

The Board of Public Works never made any general 
regulations under authority of the first section of this act, 
but the Commissioners under the control and jurisdiction 
of the street parking vested in them by the act of July i, 
1898, continued in the householder of abutting private 
property the supervision entrusted to them under that sec- 
tion, as will hereinafter be shown. 

The following law was passed by the Legislative As- 
sembly, to cover classes of trespass not provided for in the 
first Act: 

"An Act to provide fortne protection of parks and lawns 
in the District of Columbia, and reservations and other 
land of the United States in said District. 
*' Be it Enacted by the Legislative Assem!)ly of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia^ That no person shall walk over or through 
any public park or other ground, not set apart or intended 
for travel by the District of Columbia, or the proper branch 
of the government thereof, or in any manner trespass 
thereon, or trespass on any reservation or other land or 
property of the United States within the said District, or 
ride through or over the same, or drive or permit to be 
driven over or through the same, any animal, animals, or 
any creature of any class, without the written or printed 
authority or permission of the proper officer in charge 
thereof; and if any person or persons shall do any act or 
thing herein mentioned, or direct or sufter the same to be 
done, he, she, or they shall be subject to a penalty of not less 
than five nor more than twenty dollars for each offence, or 
for the doing of any of the matters or things herein men- 
tioned, or intended to be prohibited or prevented, to be 
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recovered in the name of the District of Columbia as other 
fines and penalties against the law of said District are or 
may be recoverable. 

" Approved June 26, 1873." 

While the Board of Public Works apparently preferred 
parking on the sides of the streets as a general policy, it 
nevertheless acted on the alternative authority given by the 
Act of Congress of April 6, 1870, aforesaid, by construct- 
ing parking in the middle of some of the avenues, Penn- 
sylvania avenue east. New York avenue, and Indiana 
avenue. 

One of the first steps taken by the Parking Commission 
was to establish a nursery on a part of the grounds of the 
Washington Asylum, where it still exists. 

In the first published report of the Board of Public 
Works, page 13, it is stated with reference to the kinds of 
trees used that " as far as practicable, a different variety 
has been selected for each street so as to avoid monotony 
in appearance," and the Parking Commission in its annual 
report for 1873 states that the list embraced '* all the best 
trees available for street planting, with a sufficient diversity 
of form to allow ample opportunity for selection and adapta- 
tion to the various widths of streets and peculiarities of 
situation." 

For many years the street trees were protected only by 
wooden boxes, but during the incumbency of Captain 
Eugene Griffin, as Assistant to the Engineer Commissioner, 
experiments were instituted to determine the adaptability 
of wire netting for this purpose, and the value of that 
practice is now conceded. 

The question as to the jurisdiction over the sidewalk 
parkings was a bone of contention for many years. The 
courts afforded but little relief to the" situation, and the 
status of such parkin<(s was not definitely fixed until the 
passage of the act of July i, 1898, as follows: 
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[Public — No. 173.] 

•' An Act to vest in the commissioners of the District of 

Columbia control of street parking in said District. 

^*'De it Enacted by the Senate and House of Representor 
tives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled^ Sec I. The jurisdiction and control of the street 
parking in the streets and avenues of the District of Co- 
lumbia is hereby transferred to and vested in the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 

*' Sec. 2. That the park system of the District of Colum- 
bia is hereby placed under the exclusive charge and con- 
trol of the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army, 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, through the Secretary of War. 

*' The said park system shall be held to comprise : 

**(r/) All public spaces laid down as reservations on the 
map of eighteen hundred and ninety-four accompanying 
the annual report for eighteen hundred and ninety-four of 
the officer in charge of public buildings and grounds ; 

'*(/;) All portions of the space in the streets and avenues 
of the said District, after the same shall have been set 
aside by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
for park purposes. 

''^ Provided^ That no areas less than two hundred and 
fifty square feet between sidewalk lines shall be included 
within the said park system, and no improvements shall 
be made in unimproved public spaces in streets between 
building lines or building lines prolonged until the out- 
lines of such portions as are to be improved as parks shall 
have been laid out by the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia : And provided further^ That the Chief of 
Engineers is authorized temporarily to turn over the care 
of any of the parking spaces included in Cla^s * W ' 
above, to private owners of adjoining lands under such 
regulations as he may prescribe and with the condition 
that the said private owners shall pay special a.sse.'ssnients 
for improvements contiguous to such jKuking, under the 
same regulations as are or may be prescribed for private 
lands: And provided further^ I'hat where in anv portion 
of a street more than one-half of the front is occupied 
and used for business purposes, the Commissioners are 
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authorized and directed to denominate such portion of the 
street as a business street and shall authorize the use for 
business purposes by abutting property owners of so much 
of the sidewalk and parking as may not be needed, in the 
judgment of the said Commissioners, by the general pub- 
lic, under such general regulations as the said Commis- 
sioners may prescribe. 

'*Skc. 3. This Act shall not affect in any manner the 
provisions in the Act of March third, eighteen'hundred and 
ninety-one, entitled ' An Act making appropriations to 
supply deficiencies in the appropriations for the fiscal year 
ending June thirtieth, eighteen hundred and ninet^'-one, 
and for prior years, and for other purposes,' that no per- 
mits for projections beyond the building line on the streets 
and avenues of the city of Washington shall be granted 
except upon special application and with the concurrence 
of all said Commissioners and the approval of the Sec- 
retary of War : and the operation of said provision is 
hereby extended to the entire District of Columbia. 

** SiA". .\. That when, in the judgment of the Commis- 
sioners of ilie District of Cohunbia, the public necessity or 
con\ tnirnce retjuires them to enter upon any of the spaces 
or reservations under the jurisdiction of the Chief of En- 
gineei>, for the purpose of widening the roadway of anv 
street or avenue adjacent therrlo or to estabhsh sidewalks 
alon^ the same, thr Chief of luigineers, with the approval 
of the Secretary of W ar, is authorized to grant the neces- 
sarv jH-rinission upon the application of the Commissioners. 

** SiA . 5. That when in accordance with law or mutual 
legal agreement, sjiaces or portions of public land are 
transferred from the jurisdiction of the Chief of Engineers 
of the I'niled States Armv, as established bv this Act to 
that of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, or 
zict' z rr>(f, the letters exchanged betwet'u them of transfer 
and accept. mce shall be suthcient authority for the neces- 
sary change in the ofhcial maps and for record when neces- 
sary. 

'* Skc. 6. That the said Chief (»f ICngineers and the said 
Commissioners are hereby authorized lo make all needful 
rules and regulations l<>r the government and proper care 
of all the public grounds placed by this Act under their 
respective charge and control ; and to annex to such rules 
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and regulations such reasonable penalties as will secure 
their enforcement. 

'* Sec. 7. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this 
Act are hereby repealed ; but nothing contained in this 
Act shall be construed to affect in any way pending litiga- 
tion involving the validity or invalidity of the occupation 
of any public space or reservation in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

** Approved, July i, 1898." 

Pursuant to the requirement of section six of said act the 
Commissioners made the following general regulations : 

Article XXII. 

*' Ordered : That the Police Regulations for the District 
of Columbia are hereby amended by striking out Section 
seven of Article fifteen thereof, and changing the number 
of section eight of said article to section seven. Article 
twenty-two will hereafter be known as Article twenty-three, 
and the following is hereby adopted as Article twenty- 
two. 

" Sec. I. That the parking on the streets and avenues of 
the District of Columbia, except such streets or avenue, or 
portions thereof as have been or may hereafter be desig- 
nated by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 
as business streets or avenues, shall be under the immediate 
care and keeping of the owners or occupants of the premises 
abutting thereon, and such owner or occupant may enclose 
the parking with railings or open fences, not less than three 
feet nor more than three feet six inches high, after obtain- 
ing a permit therefor before said fence is erected, from the 
Permit Clerk of the Engineer Department, for which a fee 
of one dollar shall be charged for each house or lot in front 
of which the parking shall be enclosed. Blocks or ped- 
estals for fence posts must not project above the surface of 
the sidewalk, and no portion of said fence shall extend 
beyond the parking line. 

'* Sec. 2. No hedges shall be planted within the city limits 
except upon permits from the Permit Clerk of the Engineer 
Department, for which the same tec shall l)e charged as for 
fences. Hedges on parkings, within tlie city limits, shall 
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not exceed three feet in height, nor eighteen inches in 
thickness. 

'* Sec. 3. Parkings or sidewalks shall not be used for 
business purposes without the written authority of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia. 

*' Sec. 4. That it shall not be lawful for any person to 
raise or lower the grade of any parking ; or to pave or 
cover any portion thereof ; or to construct any steps, walls, 
coping-fences, or other structures thereon ; or to excavate 
or fill therein, except upon the written authority of the said 
Commissioners. These regulations shall not be so con- 
strued as to prevent the person having control of the prem- 
ises abutting on the parking from sodding or beautifying 
the same with flowers. 

'' Sec. 5. Applications for permission to use portions of 
the sidewalks and parkings on business streets or avenues 
shall be addressed to the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, stating the space desired and the nature of the 
business to be conducted. 

'* Sec. 6. Permits will not be transferable, nor shall the 
person or persons to whom a permit shall be issued sub-let 
the privilege, and the person or persons who use the side- 
walk or the parking, and the person or persons who may 
sub-let the privilege shall be subject to the penalty for a 
violation of these regulations. 

" Sec. 7. It shall be unlawful to place or pile lumber or 
other material higher than sixteen feet on any parking or 
sidewalk used under these regulations. 

"Sec. 8. The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
expressly reserve the right under these regulations to re- 
voke any permit given in accordance with the provisions 
hereof, and when such permit shall have been revoked 
notice thereof shall be served upon the person or persons 
holding such permit and such reasonable time as the said 
Conimissioners may designate shall be given to restore the 
parking or sidewalk to the condition in which it was when 
the pt^rmit was given. 

*' Sec. 9. Any person or persons violating any of the pro- 
visions ot this article shall, on conviction thereof in the 
Police Court of the District of Columbia, he punished bv 
a line of not less than one dollar nor more than forty dol- 
lars for each and e\-er\- offense, to he recovered in the 
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name of the District of Columbia as other fines and penal- 
ties are recovered. 

'* Approved March 2, 1899." 

The following orders were made by the Commissioners, 
allotingby general rule spaces on the sidewalks for business 
purposes, under the last proviso of section one of the afore- 
going Act of July I, 1898. 

** September 8, 1899. 

*' Ordered : — That the following schedule of space dis- 
tribution is hereby established for the government of the 
Police Department in directing the issuance of permits for 
the occupation of sidewalks for business purposes on B 
street and Louisiana avenue, between 9th and loth streets, 
northwest, viz : 

La. Ave., both sides, 20 feet adjacent to building for dis- 
playing goods. 
5 ** adjacent to curb for handling 

goods. 
15 ** intervening space, for side- 
walk, to be kept open. 
B street, north side, 22 feet adjacent to building, as above. 
21 '* " *' curb *' '* 

15 *' intervening space, for side- 
walk, as above. 

"That permits for the occupation of said sidewalks in 
accordance with the foregoing schedule and on condition 
that the privilege granted will not be sublet, will be issued 
by the Permit Clerk upon the order of the Major and 
Superintendent of Police.*' 

*' November 20, 1899. 

** Ordered: — That permits be granted the Northern 
Market Company for stands for country dealers for the space 
immediately in front of the market building on O street 
and on Seventh street : also, on P street, for that space 
which has been especiallv provided bv narrowing the side- 
walk." 

SrnrRHAN Parks. 

Besides the street parkings and other interurban parks, 
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we have the Zoological Park, Rock Creek Park, the Poto- 
mac Park and the park at the Soldiers' Home. 

We owe the Zoological Park to the following proviso in 
the Act making appropriations for the District of Columbia, 
approved March 2, 1889. 

Zoological Park. 

" Sec. 4. For the establishment of a zoological park in 
the District of Columbia, two hundred thousand dollars, to 
be expended under and in accordance with the provisions 
following, that is to say : 

" That in order to establish a zoological park in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, for the advancement of science and the 
instruction and recreation of the people, a commission 
shall be constituted, composed of three persons, namely : 
The Secretary of the Interior, the president of the board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia, and the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, which shall be 
known and designated as the commission for the establish- 
ment of a zoological park. 

'* That the said commission is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to make an inspection of the country along Rock 
Creek, between Massachusetts avenue extended and where 
said creek is crossed by the road leading west from Bright- 
wood crosses said creek, and to select from that district of 
country such a tract of land, of not less than one hundred 
acres, which shall include a section of the creek, as said 
commission shall deem to be suitable and appropriate for 
a zoological park. 

'' That the said commission shall cause to be made a care- 
ful map of said zoological park, showing the location, 
quantity, and character of each parcel of private property 
to be taken for such purpose, with the names of the re- 
spective owners inscribed thereon, and the said map shall 
be filed and recorded in the public records of the District 
of Columbia ; and from and after that date the several 
tracts and parcels of land embraced in such zoological 
park shall be held as condemned for public uses, subject 
to the payment of just compensation, to be determined 
by the said commission and approved by the President of 
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the United Slates, provided that such compensation be ac- 
cepted by the owner or owners of the several parcels of 
land. 

*' That if the said commission shall be unable to purchase 
any portion of the land so selected and condemned within 
thirty days after such condemnation, by agreement with 
the respective owners, at the price approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, it shall, at the expiration of 
such period of thirty days, make application to the su- 
preme court of the District of Columbia, by petition, at a 
general or special term, for an assessment of the value of 
such land, and said petition shall contain a particular de- 
scription of the property selected and condemned, with 
the name of the owner or owners thereof, and his, her, 
or their residences, as far as the same may be ascertained, 
together with a copy of the recorded map of the park ; 
and the said court is hereby authorized and required, upon 
such application, without delay, to notify the owners and 
occupants of the land and to ascertain and assess the value 
of the land so selected and condemned by appointing three 
commissioners to appraise the value or values thereof, and 
to return the appraisement to the court ; and when the 
values of such land are thus ascertained, and the Presi- 
dent shall deem the same reasonable, said values shall be 
paid to the owner or owners, and the United States shall 
be deemed to have a valid title to said lands. 

*'That the said commission is hereby authorized to call 
upon the superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, or the Director of the Geological Survey to make 
such surveys as may be necessary to carry into effect the 
provisions of this section ; and the said officers are hereby 
authorized and required to make such surveys under the 
direction of said commission. 

** Approved, March 2, 1889." 

The foregoing act was amended April 30, 1S90, as 
follows : 

'' Sp:c. 2. That the National Zoological Park is hereby 
placed under the directions of the regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who are authorized to transfer to it anv 
living specimens, whether of animals or plants, now or 
hereafter in their charge, to accept gifts for the park at 
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their discretion, in the name of the United States, to make 
exchanges of specimens, and to administer the said Zo- 
ological Park for the advancement of science and the in- 
struction and recreation of the people. 

<< Sec. 3. That the heads of executive departments of the 
Government are hereby authorized and directed to cause 
to be rendered all necessary and practicable aid to the said 
regents in the acquisition of collections for the Zoological 
Park." 

Rock Crkek Park. 

The establishment of Rock Creek Park was the culmina- 
tion of a long series of efforts in that direction. If the com- 
munity is under obligations to any one of its citizens more 
than another for this achievement, it is to Mr. C. C. 
Glover, who devoted himself in season and out of season 
to that end. The law under which this park was acquired 
and is managed is as follows : 

[Public — No. 297.] 

*' An Act authorizing the establishmg of a public park in 

the District of Columbia. 

""^Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled^ That a tract of land lying on both sides of Rock 
Creek, beginning at Klingle F'ord Bridge, and running 
northwardly, following the course of said creek, of a width 
not less at any point than six hundred feet, nor more than 
twelve hundred feet, including the bed of the creek, of 
which not less than two hundred feet shall be on either side 
of said creek, south of Broad Branch road and Blagden 
Mill road and of such greater width north of said roads as 
the commissioners designated in this act may select, shall 
be secured, as hereinafter set out, and be perpetually dedi- 
cated and set apart as a public park or pleasure ground for 
the benefit and enjoyment of tlie people of the United States, 
to be known by the name of Rock Creek Park : Provided^ 
hozvcver^ That the whole tract so to be selected and con- 
demned under the ]')r()visions of this act shall not exceed 
two thousand acres nor the total cost thereof exceed the 
amount of money herein appropriated. 
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**Sec. 2. That the Chief of Engineers of the United 
Stales Army, the Engineer Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia, and three citizens to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, be, 
and they are hereby, created a commission to select the 
land for said park, of the quantity and within the limits 
aforesaid, and to have the same surveyed by the assistant 
to the said Engineer Commissioner of the District of Co- 
lumbia in charge of public highways, which said assistant 
shall also act as executive officer to the said commission. 

*' Sec. 3. That the said commission shall cause to be 
made an accurate map of said Rock Creek Park, showing 
the location, quantity, and character of each parcel of 
private property to be taken for such purpose, with the 
names of the respective owners inscribed thereon, which 
map shall be filed and recorded in the public records of 
the District of Columbia, and from and after the date of 
filing said map the several tracts and parcels of land em- 
braced in said Rock Creek Park shall be held «is con- 
demned for public uses, and the title thereof vested in the 
United States, subject to the payment of just compensation, 
to be determined by said commission, and approved by the 
President of the United States : Provided^ That such com- 
pensation be accepted by the owner or owners of the several 
parcels of land. 

'' That if the said commission shall be unable by agree- 
ment with the respective owners to purchase all of the land 
so selected and condemned within thirty days after such 
condemnation, at the price approved by the President of 
the United States, it shall, at the expiration of such period 
of thirty days, make application to the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia, by petition, at a general or spe- 
cial term, for an assessment of the value of such land as it 
has been unable to purchase. 

*' Said petition shall contain a particular description of the 
property selected and condemned, with the name of the 
owner or owners thereof, if known, and their residences, 
as far as the same may be ascertained, together with a copy 
of the recorded map of the park : and the said court is here- 
by authorized and required, upon such application, without 
delay, to notify the owners and occupants of the land, if 
known, by personal service, and if unknown, by service 
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by publication, and to ascertain ;and assess the value of the 
land so selected and condemned, by appointing three com- 
petent and disinterested commissioners to appraise the value 
or values thereof, and to return the appraisement to the 
court ; and when the value or values of such land are thus 
ascertained, and the President of the United States shall 
decide the same to be reasonable, said value or values shall 
be paid to the owner or owners, and the United States shall 
be deemed to have a valid title to said land ; and if in any 
case the owner or owners of any portion of said land shall 
refuse or neglect, after the appraisement of the cash value 
of said lands and improvements, to demand or receive the 
same from said court, upon depositing the appraised value 
in said court to the credit of such owner or owners, respec- 
tively, the fee-simple shall in like manner be vested in the 
United States. 

*' Skc. 4. That said court may direct the time and man- 
ner in which possession of the property condemned shall 
be taken or delivered, and may, if necessary, enforce any 
order or issue any process for giving possession. 

'* Skc. 5. That no delay in making an assessment of 
compensation, or in taking possession, shall be occasioned 
by any doubt which may arise as to the ownership of the 
property, or any part thereof, or as to the interests of the 
respecti\ e owners. In such cases the court shall require a 
deposit of mone\' allowed as compensation for the whole 
property or the part in dispute. In all cases as soon as the 
said commission shall have paid the compensation assessed, 
or secured its payment by a deposit of money under the 
order of the court, possession of the property may be taken. 
All proceedings hereunder shall be in the name of the 
United States ot America and managed by the commis- 
sion. 

'* Six-. 6. Tliat the commission having ascertained the 
cost of the land, including expenses, shall assess such pro- 
portion of such co*-i and expenses ujion the lands, lots, and 
blocks situated in the district of Columbia specially bene- 
fited b\' reason of the location and improvement of said 
park, as nearly as mav be, in pr()j')ortion to the benefits re- 
sulting to such real estate. 

** If said commission shall tlnd that the real estate in 
said District directlv benetiled bv reason of the location of 
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the park is not benefited to the full extent of the estimated 
cost and expenses, then they shall assess each tract or 
parcel of land specially benefited to the extent of such 
benefits as they shall deem the said real estate specially 
benefited. The commission shall give at least ten days' 
notice, in one daily newspaper published in the city of 
Washington, of the time and place of their meeting for the 
purpose of making such assessment and may adjourn from 
time to time till the same be completed. In making the 
assessment the real estate benefited shall be assessed by 
the description as appears of record in the District on the 
day of the first meeting ; but no error in description shall 
vitiate the assessment : Provided^ That the premises are 
described with substantial accuracy. The commission 
shall estimate the value of the different parcels of real 
estate benefited as aforesaid and the amount assessed 
against each tract or parcel, and enter all in an assessment 
book. All persons interested may appear and be heard. 
When the assessment shall be completed it shall be signed 
by the commission, or a majority (which majority shall have 
power always to act), and be filed in the office of the clerk of 
the supreme court of the District of Columbia. The com- 
mission shall apply to the court for a confirmation of said 
assessment, giving at least ten days' notice of the time 
thereof by publication in one daily newspaper published in 
the city of Washington, which notice shall state in general 
terms the subject and the object of the application. 

** The said court shall have power, after said notice shall 
have been duly given, to hear and determine all matters 
connected with said assessment ; and may revise, correct, 
amend, and confirm said assessment, in whole or in part, 
or order a new assessment, in whole or in part, with or 
without further notice or on such notice as it shall prescribe ; 
but no order for a new assessment in part, or any partial 
adverse action, shall hinder or dehiy confirmation of the 
residue, or collection of the assessment thereon. Confirma- 
tion of any part of the assessment shall make the same a 
lien on the real estate assessed. 

'*The assessment, when confirmed, shall be divided into 
four equal installments, and may be paid by any party in- 
terested in full or in one, two, three, and four years, on or 
before which times all shall be payable, with six per centum 
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annual interest on all deferred payments. All payments 
shall be made to the Treasurer of the United States, who 
shall keep the account as a separate fund. The orders of 
the court shall be conclusive evidence of the regularity of 
all previous proceedings necessary to the validity thereof, 
and of all matters recited in said orders. The clerk of said 
court shall keep a record of all proceedings in regard to 
said assessment and confirmation. The commission shall 
furnish the said clerk with a duplicate of its assessment 
book, and in both shall be entered any change made or 
ordered by the court as to any real estate. Such book filed 
with the clerk when completed and certified shall be prima 
facie evidence of all facts recited therein. In case assess- 
ments are not paid as aforesaid the book of assessments 
certified by the clerk of the court shall be delivered to the 
officer charged by law with the duty of collecting delin- 
quent taxes in the District of Columbia, who shall proceed 
to collect the same as delinquent real estate taxes are col- 
lected. No sale for any installment of assessment shall 
discharge the real estate from any subsequent installment ; 
and proceedings for subsequent installments shall be as if 
no default had been made in prior ones. 

* 'All money so collected maybe paid by the Treasurer 
on the order of the commission to any person entitled 
thereto as compensation for land or services. Such order 
on the Treasurer shall be signed by a majority of the com- 
mission and shall specify fully the purpose for which it is 
drawn. If the proceeds of assessment exceed the cost of 
the park the excess shall be used in its improvement, under 
the direction of the officers named in section eight, if such 
excess shall not exceed the amount of ten thousand dollars. 
If it shall exceed that amount that part above ten thousand 
dollars shall be refunded ratably. Public oflScers perform- 
ing any duty hereunder shall be allowed such fees and com- 
pensation as they would be entitled to in like cases of collect- 
ing taxes. The civilian members of the commission shall 
be allowed ten dollars per day each for each day of actual 
service. Deeds made to purchasers at sales for delinquent 
assessments hereunder shall be prima facie evidence of the 
right of the purchaser, and any one claiming under him, 
that the real estate was subject to assessment and directly 
benefited, and that the assessment was regularly made ; 
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that the assessment was not paid ; that due advertisement 
had been made ; that the grantee in the deed was the pur- 
chaser or assignee of the purchaser, and that the sale was 
conducted legally. 

'*Any judgment for the sale of any real estate for unpaid 
assessments shall be conclusive evidence of its regularity 
and validity in all collateral proceedings except when the 
assessment was actually paid, and the judgment shall estop 
all persons from raising any objection thereto, or to any 
sale or deed based thereon, which existed at the date of its 
rendition, and could have been presented as a defense to 
the application for such judgment. 

"To pay the expenses of inquiry, survey, assessment, cos^t 
of lands taken, and all other necessary expenses incidental 
thereto, the sum of one million two hundred thousand dol- 
lars, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated : Provided^ That one-half of said sum 
of one million two hundred thousand dollars, or so much 
thereof as may be expended, shall be re-imbursed to the 
Treasury of the United States out of the revenues of the 
District of Columbia, in four equal annual installments, 
with interest at the rate of three per centum per annum 
upon the deferred payments : And -provided further^ That 
one-half of the sum which shall be annually appropriated 
and expended for the maintenance and improvement of 
said lands as a public park shall be charged against and 
paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, in the 
manner now provided by law in respect to other appropria- 
tions for the District of Columbia, and the other half shall 
be appropriated out of the Treasury of the United States. 

**Skc. 7. That the public park authorized and established 
by this act shall be under the joint control of the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia and the Chief of Engi- 
neers of the United States Army, whose duty it shall be, as 
soon as practicable, to lay out and prepare roadways and 
bridle paths, to he used for driving and fur horseback 
riding, respectively, and footways for pedestrians ; and 
whose duty it shall also be to make and publish such reg- 
ulations as they deem necessary or proper for the care and 
management of the same. Such regulations shall j^rovide 
for the preservation from injury or spoliation of all timber. 
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animals, or curiosities within said park, and their retention 
in their natural condition, as nearly as possible. 
**Approved, September 27, 1890." 

Soldiers' Home Park. 
The Soldiers' Home Park was originally provided for 
out of the levy of $300,000 which Gen. Winfield Scott 
made on the city of Mexico for violation of truce. Con- 
gress appropriated $118,719 of this amount for the erec- 
tion of the Scott building. Since then the expenses of 
the institution have been paid out of its own funds, derived 
from a tax of twelve and a-half cents each month on each 
enlisted man in the army, money due deserters, fines, 
court martial forfeitures, and from the proceeds of un- 
claimed effects of deceased inmates, and its investments. 
It was first opened in 185 1. 

Potomac Park. 
The Potomac Park was established pursuant to the fol- 
lowing provision in the River and Harbor Appropriation 
Bill of August 2, 1882 : 

'' Improving the Potomac River in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington with reference to the improvement of navigation, 
the establishment of harbor lines, and the raising of the 
flats, under the direction of the Secretary of War, and in 
accordance with the plan and report made in compliance 
with the river and harbor act approved March third, eigh- 
tt-en hundred and eighly-one, and the reports of the board 
of Engineers made in compliance with the resolution of 
the Senate of December 13, 1881, four hundred thousand 
dollars. 

** And it is hereby made the duty of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to examine all claims of the title to the premises to 
be improved under this appropriation, and see that the 
rii^hts of the government in all respects are secured and 
pr(»tected: and if he deems it necessary he is authorized 
lo cause a suit or suit> in law or in equity to be instituted, 
in the name of the I'nited Stales, in the Supreme Court 
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3f the District of Columbia, against any and all claimants 
of title under any patent which in his opinion was by mis- 
take or was improperly or illegally used for any part of 
the marshes or flats within the limits of the proposed im- 
provement." 

Subsequent appropriations were made for the carrying 
on of this work. 

It was designated as Potomac Park by the following 
act : 

** An Act declaring the Potomac Flats a public park, 

under the name of the Potomac Park. 

'*/?/f // enacted by the Senate and House of jRepresenta- 
tires of the United States of America in Congress As- 
sem/dedj That the entire area formerly known as the Po- 
tomac Flats and now being reclaimed, together with the 
tidal reservoirs, be, and the same are hereby, made and 
declared a public park, under the name of the Potomac 
Park, and to be forever held and used as a park for the 
recreation and pleasure of the people. 

'* Approved, March 3, 1897." 

Although the suburban parks are yet in a crude state of 
development, they are susceptible of being brought to a 
state of unsurpassed attractiveness. There are enough 
broad-minded, public-spirited men in Congress who are 
not unmindful of their obligations to the people of the 
District and of the Nation in the matter of the adorn- 
ment of the National Capital, who can be depended 
upon to continue the good work in this direction as expedi- 
tiously as a prudent regard for other demands on the public 
resources will permit, and we dare to hope that at least one 
new park will be created by the reclamation of the marshes 
on the Eastern Branch, and in the adjacent country. 



SOME OLD FAMILY LETTERS. 

By J. HENLEY SMITH. 
(Read before the Society February 5, 1900.) 

I attended your last meeting as a listener of the pro- 
ceedings. I was extremely gratified and it was with great 
pleasure I heard the eulogies passed upon my respected 
grandfather, Samuel Harrison Smith — the founder of the 
National Intelligencer — and one of the first residents of 
our city. Much to my surprise, as I supposed myself en- 
tirely unknown, I was called upon by your honored Presi- 
dent to make some remarks. Taken unawares, with no 
preparation, I was unable to do justice to the occasion. 
The time seemed so appropriate to much that could and 
should have been said, tiiat I have since deeply regretted 
the opportunity lost. This chance having passed, I shall 
not now lake up your time to make good the deficiency 
of that occasion. 1 have to select from, for your en- 
tertain nient, some family letters which came into my cus- 
tody only a few months since, with no time even to read 
all, still less to arrange, assort or classify, so my se- 
lections are limited to such as I have examined. These 
ancestral papers embrace several hundred autographic let- 
ters of tlislint^uished persons both of the last and present 
century, with a hirt;e amount of seemingly valuable manu- 
script. 1 am in no sense myself, nor were those before me, 
colU'Ctors. The^e papers caniL* by inheritance — none were 
purcha^rcl. All were written to meini)ers of the family or 
their neai- friend^, still many are of historical interest and 
portray the timrs .iml ire what constitute and help to make 
history, consequently. I shall from time to time give pub- 
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licity to such that may be of special interest. So far as 
my knowledge goes, they have never been in print or been 
seen by the general public. 

I find among the oldest a written proclamation by Wil- 
liam Penn, dated 1686, and signed by himself. About 
twenty-five letters from General Washington, principally 
addressed to Dr. Thornton, dealing with many subjects, 
some relating to the building of his house upon Capitol 
Hill ; three to Edmund Randolph, his Secretary of State, 
who was forced from the Cabinet by accusations of betray- 
ing oflScial secrets, and with them is the correspondence 
and vindication of Randolph, of which these constitute 
part of the original manuscript, containing in addition a 
letter of Oliver Wolcott, Secretary of the Treasury ; the 
French Minister, etc. Then a small poem by Mrs. Wash- 
ington, addressed to Mrs. Henley and franked by General 
Washington ; a number of letters from Mr. and Mrs. John 
Adams; many from Mr. and Mrs. John Quincy Adams 
with some original poems from each ; the two inaugural 
addresses of Thomas Jefferson, 1801 and 1805, written 
and signed by himself, as delivered at the Capitol, besides 
some seventy of his letters, all of political and historical 
interest. One lot has reference to the sale of his library to 
Congress, conducted through Samuel Harrison Smith, it 
being the nucleus of the present Congressional Library. 
Many of President Monroe's, and of President Madison's, 
with 70 or 80 of Mrs. Madison's, among them one to my 
mother congratulating her upon the birth of her child ; one 
from General Jackson giving instructions to Com. Henley, 
who commanded the naval forces at New Orleans, as to 
the fight; some from Benj. Franklin and from John Han- 
cock, many from Henry Clay, General La Fayette, John C. 
Calhoun, John Randolph of Roanoke, Wm. Wirt, etc., 
etc. There are also Benj. Franklin's almanacs for the 
years 1748 and 175 1 ; the Washington Almanac, published 
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in Alexandria for 1812 ; the first number of the Washing- 
ton Gazette, June 11, 1796, principally about the act con- 
ceding and condemning land for the territory of Columbia 
and Washington City ; copies of the " New World," pub- 
lished by Samuel Harrison Smith in Philadelphia, Sept. 
19, 1796, containing Washington's farewell address ; others 
of 1797 with Adams's inaugural address, etc., etc; National 
Intelligencer with Jefferson's address, etc. 

My first selection is from the pen of Mrs. Samuel Har- 
rison Smith, written some seventy odd years ago. A pri- 
vate family letter to her son and my father, J. Bayard H. 
Smith, who was personally known to many of you. I find 
a large number of her letters and much manuscript, as she 
was an authoress of some note in her day, having pub- 
lished in 1823 a work entitled "What is Gentility?" also 
** Winter in Washington," which was afterwards repub- 
lished in England unauthorized. She was also a free 
writer of magazine articles. Mrs. Hale in her book **Dis- 
tinguished Women," commencing with the creation, in- 
cludes Mrs. Smith among the number, giving a kind 
biographical sketch of her. This letter I have chosen 
impressed me forcibly, as portraying genius as well as in- 
terest, and vividness of descriptive power and in its por- 
trayal of character. I trust that you may view it as favor- 
ably as does my possibly prejudiced mind ; if otherwise I 
would remind you of the fact of its being written impromptu, 
with no appearance of preparation or correction, no idea 
of publicity, simply an ordinary family letter from mother 
to son, a Princeton student of 48 years ago. I also call 
attention to its date, March, 1829, being immediately after 
General Jackson assumed the Presidency, having defeated 
the aspirations of Henry Clay. 
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From Mrs. M. H. Smith to her Son, J. Bayard 
H. Smith. 
Washington, D. C, March 12, 1829. 
The winter campaign is over — the tents are struck and 
the different parties are leaving the field. Congress has 
adjourned and the hosts of strangers who but a few days 
ago swarmed our streets and crowded the public houses, 
are gone too — the bustle of a busy throng — the rolling ot 
many carriages have ceased and the busy and animated 
scene is comparatively silent and deserted. This change 
to us is nothing — we had no interest in this busy scene, but 
at home, in our fireside circle we feel a change that can- 
not be felt without pain. The interesting and amiable Bos- 
tonian, Mr. Ward, and our frank kind-hearted Western 
beau, Mr. Lyon, who passed almost every evening and many 
mornings with us, they too are gone and much we miss 
their social converse. Our friends too, Mrs. Porter, Mrs. 
Clay and many others are gone or going, and these con- 
tinual partings with those we love and esteem have thrown 
a sadness over the last week that I in vain try to dispel. 
Never before did the city seem to me so gloomy — so many 
changes in society — so many families broken up, and those 
of the first distinction and who gave a tone to society. 
Those elegantly furnished houses, stripped of their splen- 
did furniture — that furniture exposed to public sale. Those 
drawing-rooms brilliantly illuminated, in which I have so 
often mixed with gay crowds, distinguished by rank, fash- 
ion, beauty, talent — resounding with festive sounds — now 
empty, silent, dark, dismantled. Oh I 'tis melancholy I 
Mrs. Clay's, Mrs. Porter's, Mrs. Southard's houses exhibit 
this spectacle. They are completely stripped — the furni- 
ture all sold — the families for the few days they remained 
after the sale — uncomfortably crowded in one little room. 
The doors shut on company and only one or two intimate 
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friends admitted, nor does the entry of the triumphant 
party relieve this universal gloom. Alas ! it only adds to 
it. General Jackson's family in deep mourning — secludes 
them from society, they are not known or seen except at 
formal morning visits. They quietly took possession of 
the big house where, if they chose, they may remain in- 
visible and as much separated from social intercourse as if 
on the other side of the mountains. But what most adds 
to the general gloom is the rumor of a general proscription. 
Every individual connected with the government, from the 
highest officer to the lowest cl' 'c, is filled with apprehen- 
sion. Men, where all dep^' 3n the decision, await it in 
fear and trem ling Oh * dreadfully must a parent 

feel, when he looks on hi .iidren gathered around him 
and knows that one word spoken by a stranger may re- 
duce them to beggary. Such is the situation of hundreds 
at the present moment — and of men — too far advanced in 
life to be able to enter on new paths of industry. Last 
Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Clay passed with us, in a social 
domestic manner. Never did I see this great man, (for in 
native point of mind, I never knew his equal) so interest- 
ing — very fascinating. I had heard of his possessing this 
power of captivation, which no one, who was its object, 
could resist, and I have before seen and felt its influence 
but never in the same degree as on this occasion. At din- 
ner he sat next to your father, next to one, he knew to be 
opposed to his late political course and whom for many 
years he had consequently seldom seen, but the little dif- 
ferences of party were forgotten, the patriot to the patriot, 
who, however they mi<^lu differ in the means, had the same 
end in view, meeting on this common ground, and avoid- 
ing the late field of combat, they conversed on general, 
vet interestinj^ siibje*.is. connected with past events. The 
ciuiracters aiul adiniiiislratioiis of Jefferson and Madison 
were analized and many private anecdotes were drawn 
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from the memory of each. Mr. Clay preferred Madison 
and pronounced him, after Washington our greatest states- 
man, and first political writer. He thought Jefferson had 
most genius — Madison most judgment and common sense. 
Jefferson a visionary and theorist, often betrayed by his 
enthusiasm into rash and imprudent and impracticable 
measures. Madison cool, dispassionate, practical, safe. 
Your father would not yield Jefferson's superiority and said 
he possessed a power and energy, which carried our 
country through difficulties and dangers, far beyond the 
contract of Madison's le? "nergetic character. ** Pru- 
dence and caution would \ -^roduced the same results " 
insisted Mr. Clay. After c ^j a parallel between these 
great men and taking a histox4. • survey of their political 
lives, they both met on the same point : viz. that bpth were 
great and good tho different, yet equal. We lingered 
long around the table, after dinner was removed, listening 
to this interesting conversation. When we returned to the 
parlor Mr. Clay left us, to take his usual walk, and Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Lyon and General McComb unexpectedly 
entered. The weather without was gloomy, cold and 
cloudy but the circle around our bright fire, was not only 
cheerful but gay and witty. It was twilight — rather fire- 
light — when Mr. Clay returned — Anna Maria relinquished 
to him his favorite seat on the sofa, on which he threw 
himself reclining, rather than sitting — how graceful he 
looked — his face was flushed with exercise and his coun- 
tenance animated with some strong emotion. After a while 
without any previous observation, half raising from his re- 
cumbent position, and stretching out his arm "There is 
not," said he, *' at Cairo or Constantinople, a greater moral 
despotism, than is at this moment exercised in this city, 
over public opinion. Why a man dare not avow what he 
thinks or feels, or shake hands with, a personal friend, if 
he happens to differ from the powers that be," I shook my 
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head observing " not all, Mr. Clay,"" Yes, all," said he, 
** who have anything to lose — and I should not this day be 
in your house, if Mr. Smith vvras not safely laid up in the 
bank." We all laughed while I replied, " you would not 
say so, if you believed so, Mr. Clay." ** If the fact were 
true," said your father, in his sternest manner, ** such men 
deserve to lose their places, and I would have them all 
turned out." ** Oh, Mr. Smith," replied Mr. Clay, his 
countenance, his manner, his voice softening into the most 
tender and persuasive expression, ** oh, Mr. Smith — we 
must forgive them — remember they suffer not alone — 
their families, their children — think of them, and who is 
there would not excuse their timidity." Language can- 
not describe the manner and look with which this was 
said. No, doubt, his first remark, was elicited by some 
neglect he himself had felt, during his walk — ^but how 
soon was momentary indignation conquered by generous 
and tender feelings. He has from nature a fund of ten- 
derness and sensibility, which even ambition, that all ab- 
sorbing passion, has not had power to dry up. **A poli- 
tician has no heart," says Sallust, then, even yet, Henry 
Clay, is not a thorough politician, for on many an occasion 
have I witnessed irrepressible tenderness of a feeling heart 
— never can I forget the tears he shed over his dying in- 
fant, as it lay in my lap and he kneeled by my side — with 
what deep tenderness did he gaze on it until, unable to 
witness its last agonies, he impressed a long tender kiss 
on its pale lips, murmuring out — ** farewell, my little one," 
and left the chamber and the next morning when obliged 
to speak to me about the funeral he walked the room, for 
some time, in mournful silence, as if struggling to compose 
his feelings, so as to be able to give his directions with 
calmness. ** My only difficulty," said he at length, **is 
to decide on what is my duty — I would fain remain at 
home this morning — but I believe it will not do — I have no 
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right to allow private concerns to interfere with public 
duty — no — I must go to the House *' (he was then Speaker). 
I combated this and told him I was certain the members 
would not expect him. He still walked the room in doubt 
how to act — when the Sergeant-at-arms was announced, 
and on his entrance, brought him the condolence of the 
House, and an offer, if he wished it, of attending the 
funeral. ** Thank the gentlemen for me, and tell them I 
am truly grateful for their indulgence in excusing my at- 
tendance this morning — beyond this I have nothing to wish 
and beg they will not put themselves to inconvenience — it 
is an infant — and I wish only the attendance of my family 
and the few friends who are with us." This winter, when 
he first learned the result of the election, instead of depres- 
sion of spirit — his mind seemed inspired with new vigor 
and animation, as if relieved from some heavy burden — 
suspense was over — and to a person of his nature, ardent, 
restless temperament suspense is the least endurable of all 
sufferings — new scenes, new projects open on his view — 
like a wrestler who had been thrown out but not disabled, 
he started up, shook off the dust, and wiped off the sweat 
of the first conflict and gathering up new strength and 
resolution — prepared for another combat for the prize of 
glory — such has he seemed to me, since the election was 
decided — more elastic, more vigorous, more high-spirited 
— and I verily believe he is actually happier than if calmly 
and serenely seated in the Presidential chair — for then there 
would be none of the activity, energy, and power of con- 
flict brought into play — excitement is as necessary to his 
moral, as stimulus is to his physical existence. Henry 
Clay was made for action, not for rest. Such was the re- 
sult of his political affliction — how different its effects from 
those of private, domestic sorrow ! When he heard of the 
excesses of a profligate but still beloved son — his heart sunk 
within him — disease was increased by distress — health and 
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rest forsook him. For several weeks Mr. Clay told me, 
sleep totally forsook him, and he could procure none but 
through the aid of anodynes. It was a knowledge of this 
secret sorrow, at the time of the last Drawing Room, that 
so tenderly excited my sympathy and I had to retreat to a 
corner to conceal tears I could not repress — (but I believe 
it was to your Aunt, and not to you I described that scene) 
— when I am writing on a subject that -interests me I can- 
not stop my pen — ^but from this long digression let me try 
and get back to our own fireside, and the admiring circle 
that surrounded Mr. Clay. So interesting was his conver- 
sation, so captivating his frank, cordial manner, that I 
could almost have said with Mr. Lyons — *' I could have 
listened all night, and many nights with delight" — and 
with Mr. Ward have exclaimed: "What a treat! it is 
indeed the feast of reason and the flow of soul." Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Burr and many other con- 
spicuous actors in our National drama were the subjects of 
discussion — not only their character, but their actions, and 
their motive of actions — to read history, is cold, stale, and 
unprofitable, comparing with hearing it — the eloquence of 
language is enforced by eloquence of the soul-speaking 
eye and persuasive voice. It was past ten o'clock, before 
Mrs. Clay, usually so early in her hours, rose to depart. 
Altogether this day and evening have been the most inter- 
esting that have occurred this winter. Yesterday your 
father accompanied us on a visit to our new President. I 
imagine we were the only ladies who had not long before 
hastened to wait on his family. But I felt too much on 
losing my old friends to be in haste to pay my respects to 
their successors. After sitting a while with Miss Eastern, 
Mr. Smith asked if the President saw ladies. She said 
she would inquire and left the room for that purpose. In 
a few minutes after she sent our names, General Jackson 
entered. Mr. Smith introduced us, and he shook hands 
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cordially with each of us. I asked very frankly of his 
being unwell, and attributed his indisposition to having too 
much to do. The Senate being impatient to rise, and he 
consequently having to work night as well as day. Was 
not this frank ? He shook hands again with each when 
we went, and I must say I was much pleased. 

Tuesday 17th. 

Two days have passed since I commenced this letter 
during which nothing interesting has occurred. All the 
citizens, more or less, have been engaged in the bustle of 
the winter, and are glad of quiet, at least all that I know 
of — there is a complete cessation of parties and visiting — 
the weather has been bad, another cause for staying at 
home. I have enjoyed this quiet, read and written more, 
the last week, than in a whole month, before. We shall 
remove into the country the beginning of next month, if 
the weather allows. When will you be here? I wanted 
you to have seen us in our winter quarters, and to have 
passed part of your vacation in the city, but your father 
thinks our agricultural affairs absolutely require our going 
immediately into the country. The girls would much 
rather pass April in the city, it is so beautiful at that 
season. Since I began this I have received two letters 
from you, in both you complain of not hearing from us, 
and make no mention of my last two double letters — 
strange. Mr. Reed put your letter in the post-office, con- 
sequently know not where to find him. But Daniel South- 
ard, to whom I spoke on the subject, promised to bring him 
here to tea, on an evening I fixed, and had some young 
persons, but neither he nor Daniel made their appearance, 
and I have not since heard of him. Daniel told me that 
the two Rushes and you, were considered the three first 
scholars — Ben Rush the first. It must be very gratifying 
to his parents, that he should be so, but yet, I am sure like 
me, his mother would willingly sacrifice honour to health. 
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I admire his devotion to study, and hope the injury it has 
done his health is only temporary, and that a little relaxa- 
tion will restore his bloom and vigour. I can sympathise 
with him, in the regret you say he feels in his father*s 
failure. Mr. Rush himself is, I am told, in good spirits 
now, and much pleased at the prospect of going to Eng- 
land whither he is to be sent by the Canal Company, to 
negotiate a loan. This trip will improve his health, as 
much as circumstances, and be in fact an excursion of 
pleasure. In your last you complain of a headache while 
writing. I hope it is a transitory pain and not one sympto- 
matic of disease, but until I hear again from you I shall feel 
anxious— disease is now very prevalent — many of our ac- 
quaintances are ill. Mrs. Seaton has not been out of her 
room for a month and is in a low way — though not so 
alarmingly ill as she was. Walter Jones, about five weeks 
ago, came home from Virginia University, bringing, it is 
supposed, the seeds of the fatal disease which is raging 
there — those latent symptoms broke forth about four weeks 
since — last week his life was dispaired of, during the last 
three days the worst symptoms disappeared, but have left 
him so low that his recovery is very uncertain. Judge 
Southard is better, but their youngest child is very ill. 
Young Dr. May is like wise ill and Mrs. Thornton far 
from well. This is the second day of rainy weather. I 
passed yesterday, as I hope to pass to-day, quietly in my 
armchair by a good fire — writing letters part of the time 
and reading ** The Disowned " the other part. As a novel 
■or story it is miserable — no invention or interest, but as a 
moral or metaphysical work it has great merit, exhibiting 
a great knowledge of human nature and the human mind. 
Poor Mrs. Pintard must have felt as if in prison at Hey- 
wood. Little did she anticipate so long a sojourn and 
sadly disappointed at not sharing in the festivities and 
gaieties of Mrs. Porter's gay mansion. I expected her to 
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have made our house her home but to this Mrs. P. would 
not consent. I wish she would yet, pay us a visit. But I 
know not her intentions having never had a line from 
Heywood. 

Remember me to your Uncle's family and tell Uncle S. 
I wish he would now and then let me hear something of 
him, from himself. I have not heard a word of Philadel- 
phia friends for many months — you must try and see them 
all as you pass through. I was much disappointed at not 
seeing Lyttleton at the inauguration. Warren Scott gave 
me a call and promised to come again, but did not do so. 
I do not expect to write you another long letter. Our 
neighbor, Mrs. Barnet has just come in and brought her 
battledores to play with some of the girls and thus beguile 
what she calls ** this dismal day," but such charming rainy 
day. Good morning ! Let me hear soon from you 

Yours, 

M. H. Smith. 

My next will be one of Thos. Jefferson written to Mrs. 
S. H. Smith upon the subject of the Christian religion. 
Mr. Jefferson having been the father of the act establish- 
ing religious freedom in Virginia had been called all the 
** isms " in the priestly calendar and many questions were 
raised as to his belief. But this letter will not throw much 
light upon the matter or relieve the uncertainty. 

Thomas Jefferson to Mrs. Samuel Harrison Smith. 

MONTICELLO, August 6, 1816. 

I have received, dear Madam, your very friendly letter 
of July 21, and assure you that I feel with deep sensibility 
its kind expressions towards myself, and the more as from 
a person than whom no others could be more in sympathy 
with my own affections. I often call to mind the occasions 
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of knowing your worth which the societies of Washington 
furnished ; and none more than those derived from your 
much valued visit to Monticello. I recognize the same 
motives of goodness in the solicitude you express on the 
rumor supposed to proceed from a letter of mine to Charles 
Thomson, on the subject of the Christian religion. It is 
true that in writing to the translator of the Bible and 
Testament, that subject was mentioned : but equally so that 
no adherence to any particular mode of Christianity was 
there expressed ; nor any change of opinions suggested. 
A change from what? The Priests, indeed, have hereto- 
fore thought proper to ascribe to me religious, or rather 
anti-religious sentiments of their own fabric, but such as 
soothed their resentments against the Act of Virginia for 
establishing religious freedom. They wish him to be 
thought atheist, deeist, or devil, who could advocate free- 
dom from their religious dictations, but I have ever thought 
religion a concern purely between our God and our 
consciences for which we were accountable to him, and not 
to the priests. I never told my own religion nor scrutin- 
ized that of another. I never attempted to make a convert, 
nor wish to change another's creed. I have ever judged 
of the religion of others by their lives ; and by this test 
my dear Madam, I have been satisfied yours must be an 
excellent one, to have produced a life of such exemplary 
virtue and correctness, for it is in our lives and not from 
our words, that our religion must be read. By the same 
test the world must judge me. 

But this does not satisfy the priesthood, they must have a 
positive, a declared assent to all their interested absurdities. 
My opinion is that there would never have been an infidel, 
if there had never been a priest. The artificial structure 
they have built on the purest of all moral systems for the 
purpose of deriving from it pence and power revolts those 
who think for themselves and who read in that system only 
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what is really there. These, therefore, they brand with 
such nicknames as their enmity chooses gratuitously to im- 
pute. I have left the world in silence, to judge of causes 
from their effects : and I am consoled in this course, my 
dear friend, when I perceive the candor with which I am 
judged by your justice and discernment ; and that, not- 
withstanding the slander of the Saints, my fellow citizens 
have thought me worthy of trust. The imputations of 
irreligion having spent their force, they think an imputa- 
tion of change might now be turned to account as a bolster 
for their duperies. I shall leave them as heretofore to 
grope on in the dark. 

Our family at Monticello is all in good health Ellen 
speaking of you with affection, and Mrs. Randolph always 
regretting the accident which so far deprived her of the 
happiness of your former visit. She still cherishes the 
hope of some future renewal of that kindness, in which we 
all join her, as an assurance of affectionate attachment and 
respect. 

Th. Jefferson. 



AUGUSTUS BREVOORT WOODWARD— A CITI- 
ZEN OF TWO CITIES. 

By CHARLES MOORE. 
(Read before the Society March 5, 1900.) 

The Circuit Court of the District of Columbia convened 
for its first session in the half-finished Capitol, on the 23d 
day of March, 1801. Among the lawyers who presented 
themselves for admission to practice before the Honorable 
court was Augustus Brevoort Woodward. Unusually tall, 
slender, with sallow complexion, and with something of 
the air of the scholar, Mr. Woodward was yet attired in 
a manner to attract attention, even at a time when men's^ 
dress was much more exuberant than it is at present. A 
swallow-tailed coat of blue, with brass buttons; a buff 
waistcoat, widely opened to allow the protrusion of a mass 
of ruffles, alas ! soiled and crumpled ; a flamboyant red 
cravat ; and a plentiful head of hair, fresh from the lov- 
ing ministrations of the first tonsorial artist of the me- 
tropolis of the United States ; all combined to produce a 
striking figure. 

The first trace to be found of Woodward's early history 
occurs in a casual reference to his residence in Rockbridge, 
Virginia, in 1795, where and when he had worked out a 
plan for an executive council to advise with the President 
of the United States, much as the Cabinet has come to- 
advise. Shortly after this date, he first met Jefferson at 
Monticello and began a friendship that lasted for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

Certainly as early as the March of 1797, Mr. Wood- 
ward had crossed the mountains to locate himself in the then 
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thriving town of Alexandria, from which vantage ground 
he could contemplate the investments offered by the pro- 
prietors of lands in the Federal City. On the 20th day of 
the month named, he had purchased from William Prout,. 
divers and sundry lots in Washington, on which he gave 
a deed of trust for the entire purchase price of $25,000. 
On the records he is described as a resident of Greenbrier 
County, Virginia, which might, or might not have been 
the case. 

Where his prospective treasure was, there his heart also 
found an abiding place. He loved the Federal City and 
to her service he brought a voluminously stored mind, an. 
education broad and liberal for that day and generation, 
and a pen at once trenchant, good-tempered and indefati- 
gable. He was a master of the English language, could 
quote the Latin poets, understood the structure of Greek 
and was familiar with the writings of the French philoso- 
phers of his day. In statesmanship, he was a disciple of 
Bentham ; he believed in tearing down old fallacies in 
order to build new and enduring structures on the broad 
foundation of the greatest good to the greatest number. 
For Thomas Jefferson he had a veneration akin to idola- 
try and language was all too poor to afford words ade- 
quate to the reverence he felt for the sage of Monticello. 

In a series of eight papers on the government of the Ter- 
ritory of the District of Columbia, Mr. Woodward pro- 
claimed himself as belonging neither with the party who 
shouted for the repeal of that clause in the Constitution 
which gave Congress exclusive jurisdiction over the ten 
miles square ; nor yet was he willing to be numbered with 
those who stood ready to be deprived of all the rights of 
citizenship. He favored excluding the individual states 
from legislation over the District, but he contended vigor- 
ously for a distinct representation in the Federal councils- 
and for a local government energetic and free. 
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*• Futurity," epigrammatically says he, **is an object of 
curiosity to all, but in some that curiosity is mingled with 
hope, in others, with fear." Many there were who, regard- 
ing the United States as *' only an enthusiastic predilec- 
tion of that age," looked forward to a dissolution of the 
Union into independent States, or at best, into separate 
confederacies. Another numerous party aimed to build up 
a strong government, which should finally erect itself into a 
sovereignty, mild and humane indeed, but not derived from 
the will of the people. Between the Scylla of disunion, 
and the Charybdis of monarchy. Woodward would steer 
the ship of state into seas made serene by '* confidence 
in the virtue and intelligence of a people to whom all the 
avenues of information are open ; and to whom the enjoy- 
ment of liberty and the exercise of self government are at 
once sweetened by habit, and regulated by reflection." 
He regarded the seat of government as the depository of 
national wealth, the key to our resources and to our power. 
To deny representation to the citizens of the District of 
Columbia was, in his view, " to contravene the inherent 
and inalienable rights which appertain to all men, in all 
places, and at all times ; it is to make an impolitic conces- 
sion to the maxims of arbitrary and despotic authority, 
and unnecessarily to traduce the elementary principles of 
republicanism." 

To such impassioned appeals for self government, a 
reluctant Congress yielded but grudging and partial 
acquiescence. In 1802, a mayor to be appointed by the 
President and a council to be elected by the property 
owners, was granted. Small wonder it is that Woodward, 
the lawyer, the real estate dealer, and the pleader for 
liberties of the people, found a seat in the representative 
body. His prolific pen gave vent to his feelings of joy 
and responsibility ; and in an address to the electors of 
Washington published in the National Intelligencer of 
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June 14, 1802, he entered upon his public career. Tak- 
ing his seat on June 27th, under Robert Brent, as Mayor, 
Mr. Woodward served for a single year. At this time he 
lived in square 348, at the corner of Tenth street and 
Pennsylvania avenue. From the frequency with which 
his name appears in the early court reports, it may be 
inferred that he enjoyed his full share of the legal business 
of the City. He seems to have defended that James Mc- 
Girk, who murdered his wife, and was hanged for the deed ; 
this first execution in the District taking place on the 
grounds east of the Capitol. In August, 1802, Wood- 
ward reluctantly had made an unavailing pilgrimage to 
Monticello to seek for McGirk executive clemency. 

If Woodward could no longer be a member of the coun- 
cil, at least he could be an ensign in the District Militia, 
and in that capacity, on May 4, 1803, he took the oath to 
defend the Constitution. The next year in August, he 
increased his real estate operations by the purchase of lots 
in square 822, near the present Garfield Park; and two 
months later he conveyed his holdings to Monroe, Van- 
Ness and Brent, as indorsers. 

The time had now come for Mr. Woodward to appear 
upon a larger stage. Of the five States provided for in the 
Ordinance of 1787 for the government of the Territory 
northwest of the River Ohio, Ohio had already (1803) 
been admitted into the Union, the remainder of the region 
(together with the Louisiana Purchase) being included in 
the territory of Indiana. By the act of January 11, 1805, 
Congress set off from Indiana territory the territory of 
Michigan ; and provided that the new government should 
begin on the 30th day of the ensuing June. According to 
the form of government established in the Ordinance, it 
became necessary to appoint a governor, a secretary, and 
three judges ; and after selecting for governor, the Revolu- 
tionary soldier, William Hull, of Massachusetts, President 
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Jefferson named as the combined legislative and judicial 
body, Augustus Brevoort Woodward, Frederick Bates and 
John Griffin, all of Virginia. 

We may imagine Judge Woodward, his commission 
safely bestowed in saddle-bags large enough to hold all his 
temporal belongings, setting out on a fine May morning for 
his new sphere of usefulness. Jogging along Braddock's 
road, past the old home of the Cresaps, he would cross the 
Alleghanies possibly in company with settlers, with their 
cattle, dogs and slaves, bound for the blue-grass regions of 
Kentucky, or with a less numerous body of New Eng- 
landers coming by the Forbes road, through Pennsylvania, 
to cast their lot with friends and relatives who had planted 
on the banks of the Muskingum, the colony of freemen, 
that two years before had become the State of Ohio. 
Resting at hospitable Pittsburg, once a Virginian town 
under the domination of Lord Dunmore and his tool. Dr. 
Conolly, the judge would part company with the settlers 
bound for the rich regions on the banks of the Ohio, and 
set his face northward towards the Lake country. Even 
here the Virginia judge could have the proud satisfaction 
of knowing that although New York and .Connecticut and 
Massachusetts had given up to the nation their shadowy 
claims to the region northwest of the Ohio, it was the con- 
quest of the Virginian, George Rogers Clark, that had 
planted the flag of Congress in British territory, with the 
result of drawing the boundaries of the new nation through 
the Great Lakes, instead of through the Ohio River. 
Passing near the place that witnessed the torture of Wash- 
ington's friend and playmate, Crawford (the tragedy that 
marked the end of the Revolution in the Northwest), Judge 
Woodward probably visited Fallen Timbers, the battlefield 
on which Mad Anthony Wayne broke the power of the 
British-paid Indians, and forced the surrender of the north- 
west posts nine years before. 
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Embarking on fitful Lake Erie, the judge now entered 
into a new region. Nearly a century and a half before, 
Louis Joliet's fleet canoe had first traversed those waters, 
on his return from his discovery of the Mississippi; in com- 
pany with Marquette ; and it was then a century and a 
quarter since LaSalle and Tonty and Hennepin had sailed 
up the broad, island-strewn river Detroit, in the Griffin, 
pioneer of the greatest fleets known to the world's com- 
merce. Down that placid stream had floated the expedi- 
tion of the British lieutenant-governor, Henry Hamilton, 
whom George Rogers Clark had captured at Vincennes, 
whom Jefferson had thrown into irons and Washington 
had exchanged. 

As he approached the site of the town founded by Ca- 
dillac, a hundred and four years before, there was much to 
impress him that he had come to a land of Frenchmen and 
of Indians. On either shore the low, whitewashed houses 
were surrounded by stout picket fences that were at once 
a defense against the savages and a guard against the 
squealing French ponies that raced up and down the road 
by the water's edge. Wayside shrines called to prayer, 
and from each jutting point the windmill set its lazy sails 
to catch the languid breeze. On the rufl^ed surface of the 
brimming river were to be seen the darting canoe of the 
Indian hunter, the well-laden bateaux of the fur trader, the 
clumsy yacht of the ease-loving merchant, or the flat-bot- 
tomed schooner bound for Mackinac and a market. The 
stately stream was the great highway between the opulent 
fur regions of the North and the markets of Montreal, 
Three Rivers and Quebec. For eighteen miles the course 
continued, but when anchor was dropped, the space occu- 
pied eleven days before by a considerable town, was now 
an expanse of blackened embers, and the inhabitants had 
found shelter under booths built on the broad commons 
near the ruins. There were various rumors as to the 
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origin of the fire ; some said that the lumber dealers ap- 
plied the torch in order to help the sale of their product, 
and this theory found lodgment even in official brains ; but 
the wonder was that the squalid, huddled-up town, with its 
narrow streets and narrower lanes, had not burned oftener. 
Finding temporary quarters with his colleague. Judge 
Bates (who had been the land commissioner), Judge Wood- 
ward awaited the coming of the Governor, General William 
Hull, of Massachusetts, who, with Stanley Griswold, the 
Territorial Secretary, arrived on July ist. To the Gov- 
ernor and Judges the people presented a plan of a new 
Detroit, which was to be a duplicate of the old one. 
Imagine the consternation of the Frenchmen, and of the 
Scotch and the Irish traders as well, when the gentleman 
from Washington frankly informed them that he would 
have none of their plat. He had not lived in Washington 
for nothing. What if Old Detroit covered an area scarcely 
greater than four city blocks — was not land to be had even 
without the asking ; and why throw away such an oppor- 
tunity? Here on the banks of the Detroit should arise a 
new city of wide streets and avenues diverging from com- 
mon centers, with reservations and parkings, and all the 
beauties that L'Enfant had borrowed from Versailles to 
make beautiful the nation's capital. Away with St. An- 
toine and the St. Anne for street names. The main thor- 
oughfare should be named for the President of the United 
Slates, Washington ; and Adams, Monroe and Madison 
should be honored, and the great north and south avenue 
should be called Woodward, not because that was the 
judge's name, but because the thoroughfare ran wood- 
ward ! Then, too, propensity for the classical Qames must 
be observed ; and so we have the Campus Martins and the 
Grand Circus, which remain to this day. Thus it hap- 
pened that Detroit, although a century older than Wash- 
ington, was laid out according to a sectional map of the 
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capital city, which Judge Woodward had brought with 
him. Unfortunately, fires and other causes have some- 
what disturbed Judge Woodward's original design ; but in 
its main features the City of the Straits is a counterpart of 
the federal city. One difficulty, however, remained to be 
conquered. None of his colleagues presumed to dispute 
the plan which the energetic judge prepared, but of the 
French residents, each laid claim to a lot fronting the 
river, for it had been their custom to secure a water front, 
however narrow, and to extend their ribbon-like farms 
back into the endless forests. So the judge, nothing 
loath, hied him back to Washington ; and by the expendi- 
ture of the modest sum of $300 on wine for Congressmen, 
he secured the passage of an act granting 5,000 square feet 
of land to each of the 121 inhabitants of the old town who 
were thought lo be entitled to a share in the division. 

Theoretically, the judges in their capacity as a legisla- 
ture, were limited to the laws in force in one of the States ; 
but inasmuch as the territorial law library embraced only 
the statutes of four States, and those four the ones least ap- 
plicable to a frontier territory, the judges had recourse to 
the plan adopted by their predecessors at Marietta : ihey se- 
lected here a sentence and there a paragraph to patch up 
a law to suit themselves. 

The court met ** sometimes at mid-day, sometimes at mid- 
night, sometimes in the council-house, sometimes in the 
clerk's office, sometimes in a tavern, and sometimes on a 
woodpile." This august body thought nothing of super- 
seding acts of Congress, and any two of the judges would 
hold court without the formality of clerk, sheriff, constable, 
or crier. The third judge might go his own way, since the 
two were a quorum. The court might indeed adopt a law 
from one of the States, but they were not bound by the 
State decisions construing that law, nor were they bound 
by their own previous decisions. In short, justice was a 
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mockery, and the court was too often the scene of wrang- 
ling among the judges, and conviviality among the mem- 
bers of the bar. Judge Woodward, while not often under 
the influence of liquor, nevertheless, when on the bench, 
usually had a glass of brandy at hand. 

We have seen that Judge Woodward was something of 
a financier in Washington. In Michigan, he had scarcely 
taken his seat before he began to plan with Governor Hull 
to establish a bank of issue. Currency was scarce indeed 
in this isolated community. Under the English, as under 
the French, Detroit was a great fur market, as well as a 
military headquarters, and enormous sums of government 
money had been spent there for Indian supplies, including 
rum. Under the United States, salaries of officials and pay 
of troops were exceedingly small, and many were the com- 
plaints of the governor, who had to play the various r61es 
of chief magistrate, commander-in-chief of the militia, and 
superintendent of Indian affairs, all on a salary of $750 a 
year! General Hull and his Boston backers would have 
been satisfied with a bank charter running 30 years, and a 
capital of $400,000, but the more expansive mind of Wood- 
ward insisted on an existence of 61 years, and a capital of 
$1,000,000. No bank ever established in Michigan has 
exceeded this capital, although the State now contains a 
population of as many millions as it then had thousands. 
Judge Woodward was President, and for a time his lively 
pen found vent in signing bank bills. When $165,000 
worth of bills had been signed, the Bostonians went East 
to market their crop. The issue was afterwards increased 
first to $|00,ooo, and finally to $1,500,000. The first 
S5.00 note presented was refused payment, although subse- 
quently the bank did redeem $500 of its issues. Judge 
Woodward stood by the bank, and although Congress dis- 
approved its charier, business went merrily on until the 
inevitable crash came. 
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The most congenial spirit intellectually whom Judge 
Woodward found in Michigan was Father Gabriel Richard, 
a French priest, who had been sent thither by Archbishop 
Carroll, of Maryland, and who, for the first decade of 
Territorial history, was the spiritual head of the country. 
In January, 1809, Judge Woodward accompanied Father 
Richard to Washington to introduce him to Jefferson. 
Later, the priest came to the capital as the third repre- 
sentative of the Territory in the House. In this same year 
Judge Woodward published at Philadelphia his treatise on 
" The Substance of the Sun," a work now somewhat out of 
date ; and he also urged on Madison the subject of opening 
intercourse between the American and Chinese governments. 

In June, 181 1, Judge Woodward was assaulted on the 
streets of Detroit by Whitmore Knaggs, whom he promptly 
called into court and put under $3,000 bonds to keep peace, 
a characteristic proceeding on the judge's part. Such 
arbitrary conduct naturally aroused animosities and on May 
4, 181 2, the Speaker of the House of Representatives laid 
before the House a presentment of the Grand Jury of 
Michican, charging Judge Woodward with misconduct. 
War now came to silence laws. On August 15, 1812, as 
Judge Woodward had just risen, a solid shot penetrated 
his room in the Mansion House, struck his pillow and bed 
and knocked them into the fireplace ; then, its work done, 
the ball rolled submissively at the Judge's feet. The next 
day Detroit and Michigan were ignominiously surrendered 
to the British by Governor Hull. The notorious Proctor 
took possession of the city, and began to treat the people 
with all the cruelty that a coward could devise. Fortu- 
nately, however. Judge Woodward found sufficient favor in 
the conqueror's eyes to be appointed his secretary ; and in 
this position he was able to mitigate the hardships that were 
forced upon the unhappy people. Perry's victory on Lake 
Erie and Harrison's defeat of the British at the Battle of 
the Thames on Octobers, 1813, restored Michigan to the 
United States and Woodward to the bench. While the 
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judge was best serving his countrymen by serving the 
enemy of his country, Mr. Poindexter brought into the 
House of Representatives a resolution to stop the salaries 
of the Michigan officials, on the ground that one was a 
prisoner and the other was commissioned by the British. 
Just how long Judge Woodward served the British is not 
known, but it is probable that he escaped at the first oppor- 
tunity. War is not the proper setting for a philosopher, 
and from the clash of arms at Detroit he sought the peace- 
ful shades of Georgetown. There he resigned himself to 
scholarly pursuits, and thence, on August i6, 1813, he 
despatched to Jefferson the outlines of his magnum-opus. 

Announcing his then purpose to resign and settle in New 
York, Judge Woodward went on to describe the scientific 
undertaking that had occupied the greater part of his at- 
tention during his life, an undertaking with respect to 
which the period of action might then be considered as 
having arrived, or at least to be closely approaching. 
What was done in relation to the science of chemistry in 
France, between 1782 and 1787, he proposed to do for all 
human knowledge. The essential improvements then im- 
parted to a particular science consisted in exact arrange- 
ment and classification and correct nomenclature. To 
effect the same object in every science would require the 
concurrent exertion of all the men of learning of a nation, 
and of different nations, but the principles of a clear and 
distinct arrangement and classification of human knowl- 
edge generally must, from necessity and the nature of 
things, derive their origin from a single mind. 

The judge confesses that when, in 1788, he first took up 
the subject, he was unacquainted with the French achieve- 
ment ; but he was conversant wiiii that other grand ex- 
ample of arrangement and classification, which had dis- 
tinguished that age, tiie Linna^an system in botany. He 
did not complete his system until 1795, ten years after the 
death of Linnu'us, and since that date had revised, but 
never altered it. So that when he came to Washington in 
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1797, he must have had all knowledge within his grasp. 
In his researches, he collected almost every arrangement 
that had been attempted either in ancient or modern times, 
not omitting the one Jefferson made use of in the classifi- 
cation of the books in his library. The principle of this 
latter arrangement was the same as that of D'Alembert, as 
displayed in the grand encyclopedia. That in its turn is 
derived from Lord Verulam. This is indeed the original 
of all the systems at present received. 

Judge Woodward objected to the Jeffersonian system as 
not being capable of indefinite division and expansion. 
Now, strangly enough, this very Jeffersonian, Baconian 
system of classification is the one in use to-day in the 
Library of Congress, and in the Atlantic for February, we 
find the new librarian inveighing against it. '' That 
system," says Herbert Putnam, *' was the one adopted by 
Thomas Jefferson for his collection of 6700 volumes. It 
is the Baconian system ; but such authority as it might gain 
from Bacon's authorship is weakened by the fact that he de- 
vised it as a classification of knowledge. The system is 
not (as all more modern systems attempt to be) ' expansive,' 
that is, it does not admit of further indefinite sub-divisions." 

Judge Woodward was not altogether satisfied with the 
Linnaean system. ** The general feelings of mankind re- 
volt," says he, ** against any classification which shall 
bring together objects so diversified as the horse, the bat, 
the ape, the whale and man. Reason imperiously requires 
that the inhabitants of water, earth and air, so evidently 
separated in nature, should also be separated in science." 
Shades of Darwin protect us from this classifier I 

His system of terminology is too abtruse for profitable 
discussion. SuflSce to say, that from Greek radices Judge 
Woodward developed naturally all the paraphernalia of a 
complete schematization of knowledge. Inasmuch, as he 
believed that the good results of his system would be 
realized only after his death, he had in mind the founding 
of the American National Institute, an institution not unlike 
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the present Smithsonian Institution for the diffusion of use- 
ful knowledge. 

We of to-day laugh at Judge Woodward's system of 
universal science, but old John Adams thought it worthy of 
kindly acknowledgment, and Madison gave some heed to it. 
In terminology it was no worse than Jeremy Bentham's 
systems, and Bentham revolutionized English institutions. 

Jefferson, too, in the same draft of an ordinance in 
which we planted the seed of perpetual freedom for the 
Northwest Territor\% gave to the proposed States such 
names as Metropotamia, Polypotamia, and Michigania. So 
Judge Woodward, when he found, or made a way to devise 
a plan for an institution for higher education, named it the 
Catholepistemiad or University of Michigania, called its 
professorships didaxia, and divided the subjects of instruc- 
tion according to his epistemic system. The two instruc- 
tors of the new-fledged college (Father Richard, a Cath- 
olic, and John Monteith, a Presbyterian) divided between 
them the multitude of didaxia, and taught the boys the 
rudiments of learning without reference to the barbarous 
terminology. However, they never could get beyond that 
broad principle which Judge Woodward then and there 
laid down ; that it is the duty of the Slate to furnish higher 
education, non-sectarian in character and so inexpensive 
as to be within the reach practically of all the people. 
Developing along those lines, Michigan University has 
become not only one of the great institutions of learning 
in this country, but it is a pattern of other State Universi- 
ties from the lakes to the Pacific. All honor to our epis- 
temic philosopher for his ideas if not for his names for 
those ideas. 

Little furtiier remains to be told. His court was a 
mockery of justice, he, himself was a quarrelsome old 
man, so slovenly that when he sailed to Mackinac and 
Green Bay, to hold court, he took for baggage a single 
clean shirt, which he put on while in port, relapsing into 
grime when the steamer sailed. He never married; nor 
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was he ever known to be attentive to woman, save once. 
She was a widow, and it was his custom to send his car- 
riage to her door as a notice that she was expected to pre- 
pare for a drive. One day, on finding her unprepared for 
the honor he proposed to confer, he sent his carriage to the 
stable and walked to his room, thus easily plucking from 
his threadbare surtout the dart that cupid had not strength 
enough to send into his heart. 

After a service of nineteen years on the Michigan 
bench, he saw the judicial system changed largely to be 
rid of him. Resigning, he returned to Washington and 
again delved into philosophy. 

In spite of his constant land speculations and his most 
frugal habits of life, he was always a poor man, and after 
spending a year out of office, fortune once more smiled 
upon him. In 1824, he was appointed judge for the dis- 
trict of Florida, between the Swanee and the Apalachicola 
Rivers territory then lately ceded by Spain. From Talla- 
hassee on March 17, 1826, he sent to Jefferson a package 
of orange seeds, together with "A Diagnosis of the 
Chrestomatic system of Jeremy Bentham of London, by 
the author of the Epistemic system," a most elaborate 
scheme beautifully copied by one Robert W. Williams. 
On July 12, 1827, he died, leaving no known relative. 

Note. — Extended correspondence subsequent to the 
preparation of the above paper reveals the facts that Judge 
Woodward was a son of John Woodward, of Philadelphia ; 
that John Woodward, a brother of the judge, died in New 
York City, leaving a will under which Howard University 
set up a claim, on the ground, I believe, that a bequest 
was made for the education of colored people. The con- 
tention of the University was not sustained. A sister of 
Judge Woodward, Maria, married Adrial Pease, and their 
son, Augustus Pease, died a bachelor in Springfield, N. J., 
about 1870. C. M. 



THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL IN 1800. 

By GLENN BROWN. 
(Read before the Society April 2, 1900.) 

About two months ago Mr. W. B. Bryan asked me if I 
could inform him in which rooms of the Capitol the Houses 
of Congress held their first session in this city. Having 
prepared a history of the Capitol Building, I was supposed 
to know. While my notes gave a fairly clear chain show- 
ing the evolution of the design and construction of the 
building they gave nothing definite as to location of the 
rooms in which the Houses of Congress first held their 
meetings. 

It seems hardly necessary to state that the portion of the 
Capitol erected in 1800 was designed by Dr. Wm. Thorn- 
ton. The competition instituted July 15, 1792, produced 
no plan which was satisfactory to the commissioners, so a 
second opportunity was given to those wishing to compete 
and Hallet and Thornton were apparently the only com- 
petitors. The plan of Thornton immediately captivated 
President Washington, Secretary of State Jefferson and the 
commissioners of the District, because of the convenient 
arrangement of its rooms and the grandeur of its design. 
The work was awarded to Thornton April 5, 1793. 
His competitive plan was modified in scale so as to 
reduce the cost and Hallet, who was appointed super- 
intendent, because Thornton would not engage to devote 
his entire time to this work, attempted to introduce radical 
changes in both the design and plan, and for this reason 
was discharged by Washington, and Thornton was again 
put in charge of the building as one of the commissioners 
of the District, when he made new drawings throwing out 
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the modifications of Hallet so as to make the building 
conform to the original design. Thus the portion of the 
Capitol finished in 1800, as it was when first occupied by 
Congress was designed and erected under Thornton's super- 
vision. 

The data from which I have been able to locate the 
Houses of Congress consists of three plans of the building 
made by Dr. William Thornton, plans by Latrobe be- 
fore and after the destruction of the building by the British, 
the reports of the commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, notes from papers and letters by Thornton, Hallet, 
Hadfield, Latrobe, Lenthal, Washington and Jefferson. 

The condition and appearance of the building, together 
with the accommodations which it offered, are matters of 
interest at this time, one hundred years from the date of 
its first occupancy. 

The north or Senate wing, now occupied by the Supreme 
Court, was finished and ready for its Congressional tenants 
in December, 1800. The minor partitions, floors and roof 
were of wooden construction. It had a basement, first and 
second story. 

Portions of the foundations of the central building, or the 
rotunda were in place. The basement, or first story, of 
the House wing, now the Sculpture Hall, was in process 
of construction, being a few feet^abpve the ground. 

Judging from the relative height" pf windows, as shown 
on the exterior, and allowing for the thickness of floors, 
the basement must have been about 18 feet high, the first 
story from 20 to 22 feet, and the second story from 14 to 
15 feet. The total size of the completed structure was 
126 X 121 feet 6 inches. 

I have made enlarged plans to a scale of the basement 
and principal stories on which are shown the arrangement 
of the walls, the shape and size of the rooms. The next step 
was to take the report of James Hoben, which the com- 
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missioners of the District of Columbia, Wm. Thornton and 
Alex. White, sent in 1799 to the Sixth Congress, then hold- 
ing its first session in Philadelphia. This report gives the 
dimensions, in many instances, the shape and character of 
finish for the different rooms in the building, as well as men- 
tioning the purpose for which they were to be used. The re- 
port does not give the stories on which the rooms are placed 
or the position in which they are located except in three 
instances. It is only by taking their floor dimensions and 
heights and locating the rooms where they will fit into the 
plan that we are able to tell with accuracy the position they 
occupied in the building. 

A room 48x86x41 feet was provided for the Senate. 
The dimensions of the old Senate Chamber, oi present 
Supreme Court room, were found to fit thetc floor dimen- 
sions and the height would carry the room through the 
basement and first story. We all have felt assured that the 
Senate met in this room, as Thornton marked it on his 
early plan as the Senate Chamber, but this corroborative 
testimony fixes the meeting of this branch of Congress in 
the portion of the building first assigned to it. While 
Thornton's plan shows only twelve columns, Hoban men- 
tions sixteen. This increase was made doubtless in the prep- 
aration of the working drawings. One point has developed 
in this comparison of plans, documents and reports which 
I think is unknown at the present time. I have always 
assumed that the floor of the old Senate was on the prin-* 
cipal, or first floor, in other words where the floor of the 
Supreme Court is to-day. Three points the height of the 
Chamber, the location and heigiit of the Senate lobby and 
the exterior steps which are shown as leading up to the 
Senate floor, which on Thornton's plan indicates a height 
of about two feet from the ground when taken in connec- 
tion with the dimensions of rooms as given by Hoban show 
that the Senate floor was in the basement of the Capitol. 
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A letter of Jefferson's, which I have recently found fur- 
nishes corroborative evidence of this fact. Thos. Jeffer- 
son, in referring to the Senate Chamber in a letter to Latrobe 
July 25, 1808, says, ** lay the floors where the gallery 
floor now is to be the floor of the future Senate Chamber, 
open it above to the roof to give it elevation enough leav- 
ing the present columns uninjured until we see that every- 
thing else being done and paid for there remains enough 
to make these columns of stone." 

Two compartments in the basement are easily located, 
the north hall which Hoban says is semi-elliptical and 21 x 
45 feet, 18 feet high, and the east hall 22 X34 feet, 18 feet 
high are fixed by the points of the compass, as well as by 
their floor dimensions and height. The antechamber of the 
Senate is given as 22 x 38 feet, 18 feet high and the fact is 
mentioned that the room is lighted from above. We find a 
a room with no windows, just west of the Senate Chamber 
which fits these dimensions, and being in the most natural 
position for a lobby, it was undoubtedly the Senate lobby, 
or antechamber. Taking the other rooms which Hoban 
states were 18 feet high, and marked ''committee rooms" 
we find the dimensions are similar to the sizes of the rooms 
Nos. I, 2, 3, 4. 

The halls and stairways on this floor are easily placed 
when we compare the plans and descriptions. First, the 
principal stairway as shown on the plan, -i*. in accordance 
with Hoban's description, elliptical and 36x45 xs6 feet in 
dimensions. The back stairway is 10 x 24 feet. The only 
space which approximates this dimension, is on the west of 
the elliptical staircase and this space was afterwards and is 
to-day used for that purpose, although Thornton does not 
indicate a stairway on his plan. This made a private 
entrance for the House of Representatives and their clerks. 
On the east of the principal staircase Thornton shows a 
circular one and Hoban says the completed circular stair- 
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way was 12 feet in diameter. This diameter agrees with 
the dimensions of plan. In a later report Hoban mentions 
these stairways as being in the southeast and southwest 
portions of the building where we find them on Thornton's 
plans. He also mentions the circular one which leads to 
the offices of the Senate clerks in the stories above. 

As the south wing, the portion of the building intended 
for the House of Representatives, was only a few feet above 
ground, it was necessary to locate the House in temporary 
quarters. 

The room prepared for the House was 86 x 35 x 36 feet 
high with cove ceiling. The only space where such a 
room could be placed was on the west front of the wing. 
This space was found on scaling the plan to be exactly 35 
feet wide and a few inches over 86 feet long and must ac- 
cording to its height have taken in the first and second 
stories. This room had a gallery probably on the lines of 
the gallery used in the same room when it was changed 
to a library. 

As corroborative testimony Congress on December 18, 
1801, after the House had moved into the oven as it was 
called, a temporary structure erected in the south wing, 
passed a resolution to use the room occupied by the House 
during the 2d session of the 6th Congress as a library 
and we have the plan of Latrobe for fitting this room up as 
a library of Congress. 

The House antechamber is mentioned by Hoban as 
22x38x36 feet. A room just this width and length is 
over the Senate antechamber. The fact that this space was 
lighted by a skylight, which also lighted the antecham- 
ber of the Senate, proves that one was above the other, 
the lower one being lighted by a well room around which 
Hoban mentions putting a railing. 

The other rooms on the principal floor are easily devel- 
oped from the description. Committee room No. 5, 21 x 40 
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X 21 feel over the north hall, is given as the same width as 
the hall but a little less in length. As this is the only space 
which approximates the size given for this committee room, 
we must assume, and it is the only instance where it has 
been necessary to make an assumption, that the elliptical 
shape of this room was squared up by wooden furring to 
make the wall surfaces more suitable for committee pur- 
poses. One of the rooms for the clerk of the Senate 24 
X 30 X 21 feet fits in over the east hall, and one of the rooms 
for the clerk of the House fits in over committee room No. 
I . The staircase halls continue through this story and give 
an entrance to the Senate gallery which is an ampitheatre 
no feet in circumference the exact dimension given by 
Hoban. On the third floor, the clerks of the Senate and 
House have rooms over and of the same size as their rooms 
on the principal floor, except in height which is fourteen 
feet and a large room for clerk 48 x 86 x 14 feet high which 
could only be over the Senate chamber. 

This was the room which Jefferson ordered removed 
when the floor of the Senate was raised to the principal 
floor so as to carry the ceiling of the modified chamber up 
to the roof line. Another room was provided for clerks 
on this floor over the committee room No. 5. The above 
rooms account for all space which the^birilding contained 
except the cellar. -• 

From the different descriptions I have been able to make 
a drawing showing the interior of the Senate chamber. It 
was a room of dignity and refinement, consisting of an 
arcade encircling the Senate seats on the ground-floor, 
with paneled piers and molded caps and bases. On this 
arcade rested the gallery. The front of the gallery was 
treated as a semi-elliptical, almost semi-circular colonnade 
of the ancient Ionic columns, sixteen in number sur- 
mounted by an appropriate classical entablature. 

Nothing is given of the character of the gallery in the 
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House, as it was at the time a temporary experiment. It 
was probably not in any way elaborate. 

The section shows the heights of the different stories 
and how the halls for the Senate and House each were two 
stories high. 

The exterior of the building as designed by Thornton was 
the portion completed in 1800. It was a simple, refined 
and dignified structure, being a very refined example of 
Italian Renaissance. 

On the exterior, the building showed the north wing 
completed — three sides of it being built of Aquia Creek 
sandstone, while the south side had a combination of 
temporary brick walls and a portion of the foundation for 
the dome in place ; while the south wing was several feet 
above ground. The perspective shows the condition and 
appearance of the exterior when it was first occupied by 
Congress. The House found its quarters cramped and 
insufficient and ordered a temporary structure to be built 
in the south wing for their accommodation. Hoban reports 
December 14, 1801, that this structure was ready for the 
meeting of the 7th Congress. It was an elliptical brick 
structure 70 x 94 a little over 18 feet high, with sixteen 
niches and sixteen arches to form an arcade having a 
semi-elliptical gallery. 

This hall was connected with the Senate wing by a cov- 
ered way 145 feet long, with two flights of steps probably 
leading to the House gallery in the oven, as the temporary 
structure was called. 

Since preparing the above paper I have found two letters 
bearing upon this subject — one by Latrobe in 1802, criti- 
cising the fact that the Senate was placed on the ground 
floor, but commending the beauty of the design, and one 
from Jefferson in 1805 in reference to raising the floor 
level of the Senate. 

The letter of Latrobealso gives a sketch showing the room 
occupied by the House where we have located it on the plan 
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expenditure of any part of the $150,000 appropriation for 
new fortifications. In and out of Congress it was claimed 
that there was no need of forts, for were not the hills and 
valleys covered with camps of unselfish, self-sacrificing, 
patriotic volunteers? Could not the stern, unyielding de- 
termination of the men be relied upon? It was admirable 
logic, but the mistake in it was that both sides failed to re- 
alize that each possessed the same characteristics — ^they 
were Americans. 

It was not until after the battle of Bull Run, July 21, 
1 861, that the defenselessness of the Capital was fully re- 
alized, when so greatly demoralized was the Union army 
that the city could have been easily captured by the Con- 
federates, had they not been even more demoralized by 
their victory than the Federals by their defeat. 

Mr. Stanton, when he became Secretary of War, quickly 
grasped the situation, and, regardless of the law referred 
to, appointed a commission to report on the necessity of 
completing the forts and the general defenses of the city. 

The very best engineers in the army, Generals Totten, 
Meigs, Barry, Barnard and Cullum were placed on the 
Commission, and to these officers the thanks of the nation 
were due for that magnificent system of forts and batteries, 
sixty-eight in number, each flanking the other and spread 
out around Washington for a distance of 37 miles. 

Eighteen of these forts were located between Fort Sum- 
ner on the Potomac above Georgetown, in Maryland, and 
Fort Lincoln, near the Anacostia, where the gallant Bar- 
ney's guns were posted on August 24, 1814, to hold in 
check the British '* red coats " as they advanced from 
Bladensburg.* In addition to these forts there were, be- 
tween Forts Sumner and Lincoln, four batteries of heavy 

*In the autumn of 1862, a force of several thousand troops were cm- 
ploved in constructing rifle-trenches and roads, felling timber, building 
new and repairing old works, and in the spring and summer of 1863, 1,500 
men were employed on the fortifications. 
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artillery and twenty-three batteries of light artillery, to- 
gether forming what General Barnard describes as '♦ a 
connected system of fortifications by which every point at 
intervals of 800 to i ,000 yards was occupied by an inclosed 
field fort, every important approach or depression of ground 
unseen from the forts was swept by a battery of field guns, 
and the whole connected by rifle-trenches which were in 
fact lines of infantry parapet, furnishing employment for 
two ranks of men and affording covered communications 
along the line, while the roads were open wherever neces- 
sary, so that troops and artillery could be moved rapidly 
from one point of the immense periphery to another, or 
under cover from point to point along the line."* 

In those days, as now, the Seventh Street Pike (Bright- 
wood Avenue) was the leading thoroughfare to and from 
Washington, and at a point five miles from the Capitol, 
where the cordon of defenses crossed this road, at a height 
of 321 feet above mean tide, a fort was built in October, 
1 861, by the troops, who named it " Massachusetts" in 
honor of the old Bay State. 

The fort being found inadequate for its important pur- 
pose, it was enlarged in 1862 and 1863, and on April ist 
of that year, the name was changed to Fort Stevens, in 
memory of Brigadier-General Isaac Ingalls Stevens, who 
had just lost his life at Chantilly, Virginia.! 

The ramparts of Fort Stevens extended from a point about 
fifty feet north of the present schoolhouse, in a northern 

* A military road was constructed from Fort Sumner to Fort Stevens 
in September, 1862, a distance of about 5^ miles ; speaking of which Pro- 
feMor George C. Schaeffer said : " When the defenses are swept awav, the 
roads mav remain as a lasting benefit." 

t When his troops wavered under the terrific fire, General Stevens 
rushed forward to the leading regiment, seized the colors from the 
wounded bearer and calling on the Flighlanders to follow him. led them 
in the onslaught which hurled back the enemv. In the moment of vie 
tor/ he fell, his brain pierced by a bullet in the temple, the Hag of his 
country In his dying grasp. — Life of General Stevens, by General Hazard 
Stevens. 
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direction for the distance of about 160 feet, outside measure- 
ment, then in a general northwest direction for the distance 
of 140 feet, then northwest at a more acute angle 90 feet, 
then nearly west for the distance of 220 feet, then south- 
west about 80 feet, and then south about 114 feet, as you now 
see it, with a perimeter of 1,125 feet, inside measurement. 
The two ends on the south were connected by a stockade. 
The entrance was from this side and a blockhouse about 
half way between the entrance and the west end of the 
fort flanked the stockade. The fort had two magazines ; 
one where Emory Chapel now stands, and the other to the 
west, where the depression is still visible. The house of 
Elizabeth Thomas, who is still alive (and known to most 
of us), was torn down and the cellar enlarged for this 
majxazine.* A bomb-proof, about 150 feet in length, ex- 
tended northwest and southeast parallel to the stockade and 
about 50 feet from it. A flagstaff stood on the east side 
of the fort, where the chapel now stands. (Lat. 38° 57' 
47.16", long. 77° 01' 23.57''.) Around the entire fort was 
an abatis. 

The fort, described as ** a powerful and satisfactory 
work," was protected by rifle-trenches — those on the 
northwest side are still standing and in good preservation. 

Daring the war various troops camped in and around 
Kort Stevens, and to-day, those who recall *' wartimes " 
will tell you of the 7th Massachusetts being encamped on 
the White farm on the west side of Brightwood Avenue ; 
Ihc loth Massachusetts on the Lay farm ; the 36th New 

* Auut Hcttv »ajv8 : " The soldiers camped here at this time were mostly 
VivM u»uu. I covild not understand them, not even the ofHcers, but when they 
\\f^\^i\\\ luklnji out my furniture and tearing down our house, I understood, 
(u \\w wruinji I wtts* sitting under that sycamore tree— my only house — 
wilh \\\\A\ tuiulturi* I had left around me. I was crying, as was my six- 
iiu»ialv>»' v»lvl child, which I had in my arms, when a tall, slender man, 
\hvH*»cvl ^\\ hUv ki c«me up and said to me : ' It is hard, but you shall reap 
u kjicm u'Wi^ul ' U wttH President Lincoln, and had he lived I know the 
V luiiu \\\\ \UY UM»»r« would have been paid." 
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York on the east side of Brightwood Avenue, opposite the 
hotel ; the Rhode Island Regiment on the old Ray farm 
by Piney Branch ; the Maine battery was west ; battery L, 
First Ohio, was east of Fort Stevens, while the " Hun- 
dred Day men," all from Ohio, were then, as now, every- 
where. 

It may interest you to know that among those Buckeyes 
who saw service at Fort Stevens in 1864, was Gov. Geo. 
K. Nash, Private in Co. K, 150th Ohio National Guard. 
Marcus A. Hanna, Second Lieutenant in Co. C, was sta- 
tioned at Fort Bunker Hill. 

In the hollow ground south of Fort Stevens, capable of 
sheltering large bodies of men from curved artillery fire, 
were built barracks and officers' quarters, partly from 
timber cut down in front of the fortifications and from 
lumber in houses and fences belonging to Mr. M. G. 
Emery and others, which the soldiers tore down without 
consulting the owners. During the battle these barracks 
were converted into hospitals for receiving the wounded. 
The bricks from the chimneys and foundations of the torn- 
down houses were used in constructing baking ovens. 

The Emery house, still standing, was used for head- 
quarters by Gen. D. A. Couch, Gen. Francis A. Walker and 
other officers, while the cupolo was used as a signal station, 
and many were the messages, it is said, that were ** wig- 
wagged" from it to the Soldiers* Tlome, to Mt. Pleasant 
and even to the Capitol. 

The armament of Fort Stevens consisted of 19 guns and 
two mortars ; of these, five were 30-pound rifled Parrott, 
and ten 24-pound and two 8-inch smooth-bore guns. Four 
of the guns were on Barbette carriages, two at the north- 
east and two at the northwest. 

A map of Gen. Meigs, a copy of which I have, shows 
the relative ranges of the guns, the outer one being near 
the District line. 
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At many points the earthworks have been leveled, but 
thirty-six years ago, these same old earthworks saved the 
nation's capital. 

In the summer of 1864, Grant was crowding Lee to- 
ward Richmond ; Gen. Hunter, having defeated Jones near 
Staunton, was threatening Lynchburg. Lee thereupon 
determined to follow the example of Napoleon who made 
it the fashion of Europe to dash through all obstacles to 
the Capital of the enemy ; so he divided his army and on 
June 12, 1864, ordered Early to take Ewell's corps, then 
near Gaines' Mill, Cold Harbor, and attack Hunter in the 
rear, push down the Shenandoah Valley, cross the Poto- 
mac, enter Maryland and surprise Washington. Lee 
probably reasoned that this movement would induce Grant 
to attack him, strongly entrenched, or divide his army 
when he hoped to engage and destroy him. Accordingly 
Early started the next day, June 13th, on his famous cam- 
paign. He struck Hunter, who retired * down the Kana- 
wha Valley, crossing the Potomac near Harper's Ferry, 
and was in Maryland and was shelling Sigel's force as it 
ascended the Maryland Heights before Grant would be- 
lieve that he was not in his front opposing him. 

On July 8th, Early moved around Sigel's force and on 
the 9th, was at Frederick. Having exacted a tribute of 
$200,000, he moved out and defeated Gen. Lew Wallace 
at Monocacy River. So ambitious was Early to capture, 
or as he afterwards said, threaten Washington that he did 
not follow up Wallace, but marched at once on to the 
Capital. On July loth, he appeared at Rockville, ten miles 
from Fort Stevens, where >Lij. Fry, of Lowell's cavalry, 
briskly engaged him for an hour and a half, but when 

* Hunter moved douii the Kanawha and up the Ohio to Parkersburg, 
where lie took the B. vV (). R. R , Julv 5th. On the loth, his cavalry reoc- 
cupicd Martinshurj^. Tlie slow movement was due to the low water in 
the Ohio and the injurv done to the railroad hv Imboden. The troops 
were compelled to inarch from Cherrv Run. 
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Early brought his artillery to bear, retreated to within a 
couple of miles of Tennallytown. 

The rapid and successful movement of the energetic 
Early, the appearance of bodies of his forces in the most 
unexpected quarters, startled the North. Instead of there 
being '*an entire feeling of security for its safety from 
menace," the Capital was actually threatened by Early's 
troops, flushed with success. Indeed there were grave 
reasons to believe that with its defenses stripped of the 
disciplined artillery by Gen. Grant, the Capital would be 
captured by the southern veterans, incited by the prize and 
inspired by the audacity of the undertaking. The heart 
of the North beat quickly, for it saw that with the Capital 
in the possession of the enemy, grave complications would 
follow by the recognition of the Confederate States by 
foreign powers, longing only for a plausible pretext to 
begin the diplomatic campaign of dismemberment. 

As we look back at the actual condition of affairs in 
Washington in 1864, we find that there were barely 
enough artillerymen for a single relief of gunners. There 
was only one fifth enough infantry available to man the 
parapets, and a small brigade of cavalry, mostly unmounted. 
If we may judge by what Gen. Halleck wired an ambi- 
tious officer on July nth, Washington was defended by 
Generals. He says: "We have five times as many 
generals as we want but we are greatly in need of privates. 
Anyone volunteering in that capacity will be thankfully 
received." 

Gen. C. C. Augur was in command'of the Department 
of Washington, while Gen. A. McD. McCook was in com- 
mand of the troops and fortifications. The latter, accord- 
ing to the Meigs map, had his headquarters, on July nth 
and 1 2th, at Mooreland's Tavern, where Brightwood Hotel 
now stands. 

Every man in Washington was utilized for defense. 
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Gen. M. C. Meigs called out the Quartermaster employes, 
and had his headquarters at Fort Slocum, the first fort 
east of Fort Stevens. Still further to the east was Fort 
Totten, where there was a 100-pound gun which swept the 
section from Fort De Russy, where there was another 100- 
pound gun, to Fort Lincoln. The Veteran Reserves and 
the District volunteers were also called out, and all avail- 
able sailors and marines were placed under the command 
of Admiral Goldsborough, while all the men that could be 
spared were drawn from the forts south of the Potomac. 
(Appendix B, page 164.) 

The swiftness of Early's approach gave little time for 
preparations. Gen. McCook, who had been ordered to 
command a reserve camp on Piney Branch Creek, pro- 
ceeded on Sunday afternoon, July loth, to make an exami- 
nation of the ground. During the night, he says, the 2d 
District Volunteers, the 9th Regiment Veteran Reserves 
and Capt. Gibb's and Bradley's Batteries reported to him. 
On Monday morning the alarming news from the front 
forced him to move his troops to the rifle trenches on either 
side of Fort Stevens. He sent out a skirmish line and took 
command of the fort and lines which he had never seen 
before his arrival. Gen. McCook, in his report, speaking of 
the defenders of Washington, said, ** I hazard the remark 
that there never was before a command so heterogeneous, 
yet so orderly. The hale and hearty soldier, the invalid, 
the convalescent, the wounded, and the Quartermaster's 
employes, side by side, each working with a singleness of 
purpose and willing to discharge any duty imposed upon 
him." 

There seems, however, to have been much confusion 
among the commanders. Charles A. Dana, Assistant 
Secretary of War, is authority for the statement that 
** Gen. Halleck would not give orders, except as he re- 
ceived them from Grant ; the President would give none ; 
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and until Grant directed positively and explicitly what was 
to be done, everything was at a standstill." 

When Gen. Grant realized the gravity of the situation, 
and that Hunter could render no assistance, he at first 
thought of returning from Petersburg to Washington to 
take command in person. On reflection, however, he de- 
cided to send back the 6th Corps, commanded by Gen. 
Horatio Wright, " an excellent officer," as he says, and 
well known to many of us and whose death we have 
recently been called to mourn. 

The 25th New York Cavalry, the headquarters Guard 
of Gen. Grant, which left City Point, Virginia, July 7th, 
seems to have been the first regiment to reach Washington 
from the James and went into camp about midnight of the 
loth of July, near Fort Stevens. The same day, the ist 
and 2d Divisions of the 6th Corps left City Point for 
Washington. A few hours later. General W. H. Emory, 
with a part of the 19th Corps, just returning from New 
Orleans to join Grant, left Fortress Monroe for Wash- 
ington without disembarking from their ocean transports. 

What a picture ! Early with his fighting legion, advanc- 
ing on the Capital from the north, while fleets bearing the 
veterans of the 6th and 19th Army Corps were on their 
way from the James and the Gulf of Mexico to save the 
capital they loved so well. North and South looked on 
with bated breath and wondered which, in this race of 
armies, would reach Washmgton first. 

Disquieting rumors of all kinds were being circulated in 
Baltimore and Washington. 

Neither Lincoln, Stanton nor Halleck lacked coolness nor 
energy in this trying emergency, say Nicolay and Hay. 
The President's chief anxiety was for the capture of 
Early, as is shown by the letter he wrote Gen. Grant, in 
which he says that the difficulty will be to unite Wright 
and Hunter south of the enemy, before they recross the 
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Potomac, adding significantly " sonae firing between Rock- 
ville and here now." The President seems to have been 
unusually calm, thinking little of personal danger, for we 
find that on July loth, he wired Gov. Swann, at Baltimore, 
** Let us be vigilant, but keep cool." He left the White 
House, the evening of that day, against the protests of 
officials, and rode to the cottage he occupied at the Sol- 
diers' Home. 

When Mr. Stanton learned that the enemy had appeared 
in strong force at Tennalytown and Silver Spring, he sent 
a carriage for the President and insisted upon his returning 
that night to Washington. Mr. Lincoln seemed to have 
caused all the officials worry for his personal safety ; the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, Captain G. V. Fox, was 
so anxious that he took the precaution to have a vessel 
ready in case it were necessary for the President to leave 
Washington. The solicitude shown both by Stanton and 
Fox discomposed and irritated Mr. Lincoln. 

As already indicated, it cannot be truly said that there 
was tranquility in Washington. On July 6th Secretary 
Stanton wired General Hunter at Parkersburg : 

** You cannot be too speedy in your movements in this 
vlircction with your whole force." 

The telegram of General Lew Wallace on July loth was 
uv^t conducive to entire mental composure of even the most 
Imovanl. '* I have been defeated," he said; *'the enemy 
.ue not pursuing me, from which I infer they are march- 
n»^ y,ku Washington." 

On July nth Charles A. Dana wired Grant: **Wash- 
m^UMi and Baltimore are in a state of great excitement. 
Kv^il* siues are filled with country people fleeing from the 
yucuu. The damage to private property done by the in- 
\.ulci\ IN vdiu<.>.st beyond calculation. Mills, workshops 
;mvI LivUviicvS ot every sort have been destroyed. From 
Av iu\ live tv^ titiy miles of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
uvul ^a\e Ken loru up.** 
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*'The boldness of the movement," wired Halleck to 
Grant, *' would indicate that he is stronger than we sup- 
posed." 

General McCook wired Colonel Taylor on the morning 
of the nth: '*The advance cavalry pickets two and a 
half miles beyond fortifications report the enemy advanc- 
ing in force on the Leesborough road. My force is small, 
but will do my best." 

General McCook wired General Augur at 12 130 p. m., 
July nth: "The enemy is advancing on my front with 
cavalry, artillery and infantry." 

The Signal Officer wired : '* The enemy is within twenty 
rods of Fort Stevens."* 

On the morning of July nth, General Early left his 
camp near Rockville, McCausland taking the Georgetown 
pike ; the infantry, preceded and flanked by cavalry, tak- 
ing the Seventh street pike. Major Frye, of Lowell's cav- 
alry, met the enemy's cavalry skirmishers a short distance 
beyond the picket line, on the Georgetown pike, before 
noon and forced them back on their reserves. He, in 
turn, was forced back by the enemy, who fired a few shots 
from a battery of light artillery. Colonel Marble, of the 
151st Ohio, was in command of the line near Fort De- 
Russy, which was weak on account of the topography and 
the shelter afforded by logs, rocks and stumps in the valley 
of Rock Creek. t 

About II o'clock, the signal officer, at Fort Reno ob- 
served clouds of dust and army wagons moving on the 

*Thc troops garrisoning the fort Julj lo, were composed of Co. K, 
150th Ohio, 78 men, Capt. A. A. Safford; 13th Michigan battery, 79 
men, Capt. Charles Dupont; 5a convalescents, commanded by Lieut. H. 
L. Turner, 150th Ohio.— War of the Rebellion, Vol. 37, Series i, p 247. 

t A persistent statement is made that General Breckenridge wanted to 
take hit command and force the Union lines by Rock Creek; then face 
east and west, take the works in escalade, form a junction with the rest of 
the Confederate forces, and march into Washington. 
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Seventh street pike, and General McCook was promptly 
informed.* About the same time he received a message 
from Captain Berry, 8th Illinois Cavalry, that the enemy 
with artillery, cavalry and infantry was moving in the 
direction of Silver Spring. General McCook ordered the 
picket line, composed of 150 O. V. I., and the 25th New 
York Cavalry, Dismounted Cavalry under Major G. G. 
Briggs, 7th Michigan Cavalry, and the Veteran Reserves, 
to contest the ground and to retire slowly on approach of 
the enemy until within range of the guns of Forts Stevens, 
Slocum and DeRussy.f 

Shortly after noon, riding in advance with Rodes, whose 
division, consisting of Given's and Cox's North Carolin- 
ians, Crook's Georgians and Battle's Alabamians, in the 
van. General Early came, as he says, in full view of Fort 
Stevens, and found it feebly manned, as had been reported 
to him. Smith, of Imboden's Cavalry (Early says), drove 
a small body of Union Cavalry before him into the works, 
dismounting his men and deploying them as skirmishers. 

What must have been the thoughts of Early as he con- 
templated that *' feebly manned fort," beyond which arose 
the majestic dome of the Capitol ! I have little doubt 
but that he said to himself that the Confederate flag would 
be floating there before the sun sank across the Potomac 
and behind the Virginia hills. 

No time, however, could be lost, and he ordered Rodes 
to bring his division of tired and dusty veterans in line as 
rapidlv as possible and move ** into the works "; but be- 

* At II o'clock on the morning of the nth. the cnemv comnnenccd the 
attack on the picket line.— Colonel J. N. Frasee. 

Captain Joseph N Abhey, :d Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery (at Fort 
Slocum). savs : "The enemy appeared at the corner of the woods on 
Seventh Street, opposite Mr. Blair's house, about 3,200 yards in front of 
this fort (evidently Lay House)." 

+ \Vm. K. Leach. Co. K, 150 Ohio, was the first man wounded on 
picket and died shortly afterwards.— Vol. 37, Scries I. p. 245. War of 
the Rebellion. 
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fore his order could be executed, to his great surprise 
and everlasting regret he saw trained and disciplined 
troops move out of the works, deploy and form a skirmish 
line. 

What must have been his disappointment ! Nothing 
daunted, the tireless Early and his brave men continued to 
advance, but with a greater degree of caution than before. 
It was too late, the hopes and ambitions of only an hour 
ago could never be realized. Washington is saved to the 
Union I What Early thought had happened, now hap- 
pened ; the 6th Corps had arrived. Never was there a 
more opportune movement, never was there a more wel- 
come arrival. Down the historic James, up the historic 
Potomac, came the 6th Corps. Mr. Lincoln, who had 
been at Fort Stevens in the morning, drove to the 7th 
street wharf to meet and welcome them. How they 
cheered him, and how warmly he greeted them I With 
what alacrity both officers and men marched to reinforce 
the brave defenders on the firing line 1 Dr. Geo. T. 
Stevens, the historian of the 6th Army Corps, says " The 
column was formed and we marched up 7th street, past 
the Smithsonian Institution, the Patent Office and the Post 
Office, meeting on our way many old friends, and hearing 
people who crowded on the sidewalks, exclaiming, ''It is 
the old 6th Corps" — '• These are the men who took May re's 
Heights" — "The danger is over now." Washington, 
an hour before, was in a panic ; now, as the people saw 
the veterans wearing the badge of the Greek cross march- 
ing through their streets, the excitement subsided and con- 
fidence prevailed. 

**Thus we made our way to the north of the city, the 
sound of cannonading in our front stimulating and hasten- 
ing the steps of the men. 

** Families with a few of their choicest articles of house- 
hold furniture loaded into wagons, were hastening to the 
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citjs reporting that their houses were burned, or that they 
had made their escape, leaving the greater part of their 
goods to the mercy of the Rebel. 

'* We reached a pine grove in the rear of Fort DeRussy, 
and made our bivouac for the night."* 

Gen. Frank Wheaton in his report says : '* While march- 
ing up Pennsylvania Avenue in compliance with the in- 
structions of the Corps commander, I was halted by Col. 
Taylor, Chief of Staff, Department of Washington, and 
informed by him that the enemy was driving in our picket 
line and seriously threatening Fort Stevens on 7th Street, 
and received through him Gen. Augur's instructions to 
march at once in that direction, instead of Chain Bridge as 
first ordered. I turned my brigade up nth (probably 
14th) street, and while on the march to Fort Stevens, was 
passed by Gen. Wright, commanding the Corps, and re- 
ceived his verbal instructions to mass near Crystal Spring 
in the neighborhood of Fort Stevens, where we arrived at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

'* At 5 P. M., the force outside of Fort Stevens, consist- 
ing of a portion of the Veteran Reserve Corps, War De- 
partment clerks and citizen volunteers, was driven in 
toward the Fort by a portion of the enemy's forces under 
Early. At the same time, I was ordered to move 500 men 
of my brigade out to recover the line held in the afternoon. 
This was successfully accomplished before 7 o'clock by 
the 98th Pennsylvania Veteran Volunteers, Col. J. F. 
Bailler; i02d Penn. Vet. Vols., Maj. Thomas McLaugh- 
lin; and 139th Penn. Vols., Capt. James McGregor, 
which deployed as skirmishers, and drove the enemy's ad- 
vance back to their main lines. The position was strength- 
ened at dark by the 93d Penn. Vet. Volunteers, Lt. Col. 
J. S. Long, and the 62d New York Vet. Volunteers, Lt. 

* At 4 P. M. Gen. Wright wired Gen. Augur from Fort Stevens, "The 
head of my column has nearly reached the front." 
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Col. T. B. Hamilton, and extended from a point opposite 
the center of the line between Forts Stevens and Reno to 
the west, and a point opposite Fort Slocum on the east, a 
distance of about two miles. Skirmishing continued 
through the night." (Appendix C, page 165.) 

Camp fires in considerable numbers were reported that 
night by the telegraph operator at Fort Stevens. 

In vain had Early tried all the afternoon of July nth to 
find a weak spot in the lines, but he was met everywhere 
by the fire of fort guns and musketry. The works he re- 
ported exceedingly strong, consisting of what appeared to 
be inclosed forts for heavy artillery, with a tier of lower 
works in front of each, pierced for an immense number of 
guns, the whole being connected by curtains with ditches 
in front and strengthened by palisades and abatis. The 
limber had been felled within cannon range all around and 
left on the ground, making a formidable obstacle, and 
every possible approach was raked by artillery. On the 
right was Rock Creek, running through a deep ravine, 
which had been rendered impassable by the felling of the 
timber on each side, and beyond were the works on the 
Georgetown pike, which had been reported to be the 
strongest of all ; on the left, as far as the eye could reach, 
the works appeared to be of the same impregnable char- 
acter. 

Early thereupon held a consultation with his generals, 
Breckenridge, Rodes, Ramseur and Gordon, pointing out 
the necessity of action before the fords and mountain passes 
were closed against them. In concluding, he announced 
his purpose of making an assault at daylight. During the 
night a dispatch was received from Bradley Johnson, near 
Baltimore, stating that two corps of Grant's army had 
arrived in Washington. l*his caused a delay in the at- 
tack, and when examining the works at daylight July 12th, 
Gen. Early saw the parapets lined with troops, he says he 
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then determined to abandon the idea of capturing Wash- 
ington.* 

A distinguished writer, who was at Brightwood during 
the battle, says: "July 12th came bright and glorious. 
The First Brigade of our 2d Division and our sharp- 
shooters were on the picket in front of Fort Stevens, the 
second and third Brigades still enjoying the delightful 
shades of the groves in the rear of Fort DeRussy. From 
the parapet of Fort Stevens could be seen the lines of 
Rebel skirmishers, from whose rifles the white puffs of 
smoke rose as they discharged their pieces at our pickets. 
The valley beyond presented a scene of surpassing loveli- 
ness, with the rich green meadows, its fields of waving corn, 
its orchards and its groves. 

The principal force of the enemy seemed to be in front 
of Fort Stevens ; there it was determined to give them 
battle. 

About S o'clock in the afternoon (July 12th), Gen. Wright 
ordered Gen. Wheaton to drive back the Confederate 
skirmish line and occupy the wooded points near the road, 
which, being so near our intrenchments, gave the enemy 
advantage of position ; thereupon, Col. Bidwell was in- 
structed to have the 3d Brigade move outside of the Fort 
and form, under cover of a ravine and woods, in two lines 
directly in the rear of the First Brigade, on the skirmish 
line. Col. Bidwell was also directed to select three of his 
best regiments to assist in the assault, the remaining por- 
tion of the Brigade to be held to support the general 
movement. 

According to Gen. Wheaton, '*The 7th Maine, 43d N. 
Y., Lt. Col. J. D. Visscher, and 49th N. Y., Lt. Col. G. W. 
ing the position, burying the dead, caring for the wounded, 

* It has been stated that this report grew out of the publication of a 
fictitious telegram, care being taken that a sufficient number of papers go^ 
into the hands of Southern sympathizers, when the edition was in a 
public manner suppressed. 
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Johnston were skillfully placed in position near the skirmish 
line under the direction of Col. Bidwell without the enemy 
discovering the movement. 

"A preconcerted signal was made by a staff officer, 
when these regiments were in position, at which time the 
batteries from Forts Stevens and Slocum opened fire upon 
certain indicated points, stronglj' held by the enemy. 

•' As had been previously arranged, after the 36th shot 
from Fort Stevens had been fired, a signal was made from 
the parapet of that work and the commander of the skirmish 
line and three assaulting regiments dashed forward, surpris- 
ing and hotly engaging the enemj', who was found to be 
much stronger than supposed. It became necessary to de- 
ploy immediately the three remaining regiments — the 77th 
New York, Lt. Col. French; I22d New York, Lt. Col. 
Dwight ; and 6ist Pennsylvania Volunteers — BidwelTs 
Brigade, on the right of those he had already in the action, 
and the picket reserve of 150 men from the I02d Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, and a detachment of 80 men from the 
Vermont Brigade to support the skirmish line immediately 
on the right and left of the pike. The enemy's stubborn 
resistance showed that a farther advance than already made 
would require more troops, and two regiments were sent 
for. Before their arrival, however (the 37th Massachusetts 
Volunteers, Lt. Col. Montague and 2d Rhode Island, Capt, 
E. H. Rhodes), an aide-de-camp from Gen, Wright di- 
rected me not to attempt more than holding of the position 
I had gained, as the object of the attack had been accom- 
plished and the important points captured and held. 

*'This whole attack was as gallant as it was successful, 
and the troops never evinced more energy or determina- 
tion. The losses were very severe, the brave Col. Bid- 
well losing many of his most valuable regimental com- 
manders. * • • The last shot was fired about 10 o'clock, 
and the remainder of the night was occupied in strength- 
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and relieving the skirmish line which had been two days 
in front constantly under fire, — by troops of the 2d Ver- 
mont Brigade." 

In concluding his report, Gen. Wheaton says : '* Of the 
brave men of this command, who have so promptly and 
gallantly engaged the enemy, I cannot speak in too high 
terms of praise. 

"They have never faltered in battle, nor murmured at 
the fatigues and hardships which they have been called 
upon to endure. They have nobly earned the admiration 
of their commander and the gratitude of the nation." 

Dr. Stevens describes the attack in these words : 

'« The flag of the 77th N. Y. waved the signal of readi- 
ness, the heavy ordnance in the fort sent volley after volley 
of thirty-two pound shells howling over the heads of our 
men into the midst of the Rebels, and through the house 
where so many of them had found shelter, and then at the 
command of • Sedgwick's Man of Iron,' the brave fellows 
started eagerly forward. They reached and passed the 
skirmishers, and the white puffs of smoke and the sharp 
crack of their rifles became more and more frequent, first 
the rattle of an active skirmish and then the continuous 
roar of a musketry battle. 

'*In magnificent order and with light steps, they ran 
forward up the ascent, through the orchard, through the 
little grove on the right, over the rail fence, up to the 
road, making straight for the first objective point, the 
frame house " (Lay) '' in front. The Rebels, at first 
stood their ground, then gave way before the impetuous 
charge and though forced to seek safety in flight, turned 
and poured their volleys into the ranks of the pursuers. 
Lt. Col. Johnson, commanding the 49th N. Y., a brave 
man, who had never shrunk from danger, and who had 
shared all the various fortunes of the Brigade since its or- 
ganization, fell mortally wounded. Col. Visscher of the 
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43d N. Y., who had but lately succeeded the beloved 
Wilson, was killed. Maj. James P. Jones, commanding 
the 7th Maine, was also among the slain; and Maj. 
Crosby, commanding the 6ist Penn., who had just recov- 
ered from a bad wound which he received in the Wil- 
derness, was taken to the hospital, where the surgeon re- 
moved his left arm from the shoulder. Col. W. B. 
French of the 77th N. Y. was injured. The commanding 
officer of every regiment in the Brigade was either killed 
or wounded. 

*'The fight had lasted but a few minutes, when the 
stream of bleeding, mangled ones began to come to the 
rear, men leaning upon the shoulders of comrades, or borne 
painfully on stretchers, the pallor of their countenances 
rendered more ghastly by the thick dust which settled upon 
them were brought into the hospitals by scores, where the 
medical officers, ever active in administering relief to their 
companions, were hard at work binding up ghastly wounds, 
administering stimulants, coffee and food, or resorting to 
the hard necessity of amputation. 

" At the summit of the ascent, the Confederates were 
strengthened by their second line of battle, and here they 
made a stout resistance ; but even this position they were 
forced to abandon in haste; and as darkness closed in 
upon the scene our men were left as victors in possession 
of the ground, lately accupied by the Rebels, having 
driven their adversaries more than a mile. 

"The Vermont Brigade now came to the relief of the 
boys who had so gallantly won the field, and the third 
Brigade returned at midnight to the bivouac it had left in 
the morning. But not all returned. Many of those brave 
men who went with such alacrity into the battle had fallen 
to rise no more, in the orchard, in the road, about the frame 
house and upon the summit where the rebels had made so 
determined a resistance; their forms were stretched upon 
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the green sward and upon the dusty road, stiff and cold. 
Many more had come to the hospital severely injured, 
maimed for life or mortally wounded.* (Appendix D, 
page 1 68.) 

" The little brigade, numbering only a thousand men 
when it went into action, had lost two hundred and fifty of 
its number. * * * We gathered our dead comrades from 
the field where they had fallen and gave them the rude 
burial of the soldier on the common near Fort Stevens. 
No officer of slate, no lady of wealth, no citizen of Wash- 
ington was there; but we laid them in their graves within 
sight of the Capitol, without coffins, with only their gory 
garments and their blankets around them. With the rude 
tenderness of soldiers, we covered them in the earth, and 
marked their names with our pencils on the little head- 
boards of pine, and turned sadly away to other scenes." 

Land of Earth's hope, 
On thv blood -reddened sod 
They died for the Nation, 
The Union, and God. 
Oh, that last charge I 

On an eminence in the rear of the Confederate advance 
was John C. Breckenridge, the candidate receiving the 

* On July nth twenty shots were fired from the guns of Fort Stevens — 
fourteen 3opound, and six 24-pound. Of these, five were fired at the 
Confederates in a grove 1,050 yards distant; six 24-pound and two 30- 
pound shots were fired at them in the rear of the old target; one in the 
pike in front of the target; two at 2.000 yards distance; one at the skir- 
mish line behind an orchard; one at the Carberry house (Lay) ; and two 
in their midst, at a distance of 1,254 y^rds. 

On July 12th, sixty-seven shots were fired, thirty of them at the Car- 
berry or Lay house, which was set on fire by shots from a mortar; fifteen 
at the Reeves house (B. H. Warner's house), 1,078 yards; four on the 
ground at the right of the pike, 1,050 yards; two in the ravine in the 
rear of the Lay house ; ten at the carriage shop ; two solid shots at the 
old camp, and four at the column en masse. 

Fort DeRussy fired 109 shots. Fort Slocum 53. 

General Early occupied the F. P. Blair house for his headquarters; 
General Imboden, the James Blair house. 
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votes of the seceding states for President, expecting to enter 
the Capital with the Army of Northern Virginia. 

On the parapet of Fort Stevens, by the side of General 
Wright, amid the whizzing bullets, stood the successful 
candidate in that great political struggle, Abraham Lin- 
coln, watching with that " grave and pensive counte- 
nance," the progress of the battle. 

Four years ago, in company with the old commander of 
the 6th Corps and his daughter, Mrs. Rosa Wright Smith ; 
Gen. D'. S. Stanley; Capt. Thomas Wilson; Dr. C. G. 
Stone and James E. Kelly, the well-known sculptor of 
American history, I stood upon that same parapet. After 
contemplating the surroundings, Gen. Wright said, ''There 
near the pike was the woods that was so full of Early's 
men ; along this slope is where our skirmishers deployed ; 
there a house was burned, there another, and still another ; 
over these trenches went the brave soldiers of the 6th 
Corps. Where is the tree? I cannot find the tree from 
which a sharp-shooter picked off my men. The old toll- 
gate has gone also." 

He paced up and down the top of the crumbling earth- 
works for awhile, as if to satisfy himself in regard to some 
fact, then said, «*Here on the top of this parapet between 
this old embrasure and that, is the place where President 
Lincoln stood, witnessing the fight ; there, by his side, a 
surgeon was wounded by a minie ball. 

** I entreated the President not to expose his life to the 
bullets of the enemy ; but he seemed oblivious to his sur- 
roundings ; finally, when I found that my entreaties failed 
to make any impression on him, I said, ' Mr. President, I 
know you are commander of the armies of the United 
States, but I am in command here, and as you are not safe 
where you are standing, and I am responsible for your 
personal safety, I order you to come down.* Mr. Lincoln 
looked at me, smiled, and then, more in consideration of 
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my earnestness than from inclination, stepped down and 
took position behind the parapet. Even then, he would 
persist in standing up and exposing his tall form." 

That old parapet, identified by Gen. Horatio G. Wright, 
stands to-day, and for history's sake should be preserved 
for a park on the only battlefield in the District of Colum- 
bia. It should be called after that benignant man of the 
people, Abraham Lincoln.* 

In gratitude, let us save all that remains of those silent 
reminders of the terrible days of war, as a monument to 
the bravery of the American soldier — a united North and 
South. 
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The War of the Rebellion, Vol. 37, Series i, parts i 
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Defenses of Washington, J. G. Barnard, Washington 
Government Printing Oflice, 187 1. 

Battles and Leaders of the Civil War, Robt. U. John- 
son and Clarence O. Buel, Century Company, New York. 

The Civil War in the United States. 

Greeley's American Conflict. 

Draper's Civil War in America. 

Lossing's Civil War. 

Life of Lincoln, Nicolay and Hay. 

Personal Memories of U. S. Grant, Century Company, 
New York. 

Washington in Lincoln's Time, Noah Brooks, Century 
Company, New York, 1895. 

♦Address by W. V. Cox at Flag Presentation, Brightwood Engine 
Company, August 6, 1897. 
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Three Years in the Sixth Corps, Dr. Geo. T. Stevens, 
Van Nostrand. 
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of the Rebellion, 1861-66. Werner Company, Akron, 
Ohio, 1893. 

Ohio in the War of the Rebellion, Whitelaw Reid, 
Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin, Cincinnati, 1868. 

Memoirs of the Confederate War for Independence, H. 
Von Borcke, Lippincott & Co., 1867. 

General Early in National Re-publican^ Washington, 
August 4, 1881. 

Chas. A. Dana, McClure's Magazine^ May, 1898. 

A, Reminiscence of Washington and Early's Attack in 
1864, Edgar S. Dudley, First Lieutenant Second U. S. 
Artillery, Peter G. Thomson, Cincinnati, 1884. 

Early's Raid on Washington, A Leaf from History. 
Col. Chamberlain, 25th N. Y. Cavalry, The Republic^ 
Washington, March, 1877. 

Tfie American Soldier in the Civil War, Eldridge S. 
Brooks. 

History of the 76th New York Volunteers. By Lieut. 
A. P. Smith. 

Washington Sketch Book, Blanchard and Mohun. 

Handy Guide to Washington, Rand, McNally & Co. 

New York Tribune^ J^ly> 1864. 

New York Herald^ J^'y> 1864. 

The Evening Star^ Washington, July, 1864. 

The Chronicle^ Washington, July, 1864. 

National Intelligencer^ Washington, July, 1864. 

Harper's Weekly ^ July, 1864. 

Frank Leslie^s^ J"^y» 1864. 

Contributors in the National Tribune^ Washington. 

Contributors in the local papers of Washington. 

Letters from participants ; interviews with same. 
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B. 

* On July 10, 1864, there were North of Potomac^ the 
150, 151, 170 Regiments Ohio National Guard; 13 Com- 
panies Heavy Artillery (Volunteer) ; 2 Companies Light 
Artillery; 2 Companies U. S. Artillery. All under com- 
mand of Brigadier-General M. D. Hardin, with an effec- 
tive force, 1,819 Infantry, 1,834 Artillery, and 63 Cavalry. 

South of Potomac y the 136, 145, 147, 164, 166, 169 Ohio 
National Guard ; 6 Companies Heavy Volunteer Artillery ; 
12 Companies Light Volunteer Artillery; 2 Companies 
U. S. Artillery. Commanded by Brigadier-General G. 
A. De Russy, an effective force of 4,064 Infantry, 1,772 
Artillery, 51 Cavalry. 

In addition to these there were in Washington and 
Alexandria about 3,900 effectives (i & 2 D. C. Vols. Vet- 
eran Reserves and detachments) doing guard duty under 
Generals Wisewell and Slough, and 6 Regiments, Veteran 
Reserves, about 4,400 men. At the Artillery Camps 
(Barry) there were five field batteries, 627 men. 

A brigade of cavalry consisting of 2d Massachusetts, 
and i6th New York, numbering 800 effective men, was 
posted near Falls Church, and commanded by Col. C. R. 
Lowell, who resisted to the utmost Early's progress, and 
never hesitated to attack when it was desired to develop 
the enemy's force. * * * The 8th Illinois Cavalry under 
Col. Gamble was at Fort Stoneman awaiting equipment. 
A part of this regiment was sent to Rockville and other 
points to observe the enemy. The other part was ordered 
to report to McCook, at Brightwood. The entire force 
numbered about 20,400 men, an inefficient force for ser- 
vice on the lines. — Defenses of Washington, p. 107, 
Barnard. 

General McCook in his report gives the following as the 
strength of the Federal troops : 
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Right of Fort Stevens. 

Provisional Brigade, Col. Price, 2,800 

Second District Regiment, Col. Alexander, 550 
1 2th Veteran Reserve, Col. Farnsworth, 550 
Quartermaster employes, i ,800 

Battery L, ist Ohio, 2 guns, 121 

7th Michigan Cavalry, Major Darling, 450 

Left of Fort Stevens. 

2d Vermont, 232 

3d Vermont, 272 

147th Ohio, 465 

9th Veteran Reserve, 350 

iS7th Ohio, 184 

1st Main Battery, 2 guns, 112 

Total, 7,886 

—War of the Rebellion, Vol. XXXVII., Series I., 
P- 235- 

C. 

General Early claims to have had but 8,000 muskets, 
40 pieces of artillery, manned by 600 or 700 men, and 
2,000 cavalry. 

The accuracy of these figures has been questioned. 
General Sheridan characterizes the numbers as falsifying 
history. 

A Southern writer makes the total 13,500. 

General Wallace estimated the force that confronted 
him at Monocacy at 20,000. 

General McCook, in his report, fixes the number at 
30,000. 

General Couch states that there were 60 pieces of artil- 
ler)' actually counted in passing South Mountain. 

Colonel R. D. Culls, of General Halleck's staff, made 
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a careful estimate of Early's numbers from data from Gen- 
erals Couch, Siegel and Howe, when Early was in the 
vicinity of Harper's Ferry. 

He says that between the 3d and i8th of July, during 
the interval between the crossing of the Potomac and their 
retreat beyond the Shenandoah, the total number of pris- 
oners, including wounded aud captured from Early's com- 
mand, was 1,255 officers and men, the name, rank and 
regiment in each case having been carefully ascertained 
and recorded. 

These prisoners represented 99 regiments of infantry, 
36 of cavalry, and 10 of artillery organizations, besides 5 
or 6 separate battalions not specified as belonging to any 
particular arm of the service ; and estimating the strength 
of each regiment at 180 officers and men, of the cavalry 
at 100, and of the artillery, 60 guns, at 100 for each bat- 
tery, being actually less in each arm than that reported by- 
prisoners, the following aggregate numbers result : 
99 regiments of infantry, 17,820 

36 •' '* cavalry, 3»6oo 

Artillery, 60 guns, 1,000 



22,420 
— Defenses of Washington, pp. 120-121. 
General Sheridan produced the receipt of the Provost 
Marshal General of the Department for 13,000 prisoners 
captured from Early's command during the Washington 
campaign. — Ohio in War, Vol. I., p. 522. 

TiiK Oi»posiN(; Forces at the Monocacy, Md. 
Ji Lv 9TI1, 1864. 

The Confederate Army. — Lieutenant General 
Jubal A. Early. 
Gordon's Division,* Maj. General John li. Gordon. 

* Maj.-Cicn. John C. Hreckcnndgc coniinandcd Gordon** and Echort 
divisions. 
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Evans Brigade, Brig.-Gen. C. A. Evans, Col. E. N. 

Atkinson; 13th Georgia, ; 26th Georgia, ; Col. 

E. N. Atkinson; 31st Georgia, ; 38th Georgia, ; 

6oih Georgia, ; 6ist Georgia, Col. J. H. Lamar; 

1 2th Georgia, Battalion, ; Hays Brigade,! Col. W. 

R. Peck ; 5th Louisiana, ; 6th Louisiana, ; 7th 

Louisiana, ; 8th Louisiana, ; 9th Louisiana, 

; Stafford's Brigade ; * ist Louisiana, ; 2d 

Louisiana, - — ; loth Louisiana, ; 14th Louisiana, 

; 15th Louisiana, ; Terry's Brigade, f Brig.-Gen. 

William Terry, 2d, 4lh, 5th, 27th, and 33d Virginia 
(Stonewall Brigade), Col. J. H. S. Funk; 21st, 25th, 42d, 
44th, 48th, and 50th Virginia (J. M. Jones's brigade), 
Col. R. H. Dungan; loth, 23d, and 37th (Virginia 
Steuart's brigade), Lieut.-Col. S. H. Saunders. 
Breckenridge's Division, } Brig.-Gen. John Echols. 

(Consisted of Echol's, Wharton's and Vaughn's brigades 
the latter being dismounted cavalry.) 
Rodes Division, Maj.-Gen. R. E. Rodes. 

Grimes's Brigade: 32d N. C, ; 43d N. C, ; 

45th N. C, ; S3d N. C, ; 2d N. C. Battalion, 

; Cook's Brigade: 4th Georgia, ; 12th Georgia, 

; 2ist Georgia, ; 44th Georgia, ; Cox's 

Brigade: ist N. C, ; 2d N. C, ; 3d N. C, 

; 4th N. C, ; 14th N. C, ; 30th N. C, 

; Battle's Brigade: 3d Alabama, ; 5th Alabama, 

; 6th Alabama, ; 12th Alabama,- — ; 6ist Ala- 
bama, . 

Ramseur Division, Maj.-Gen. S. D. Ramseur. 

Lilly's Brigade : 13th Virginia, ; 31st Virginia, ; 

49th Virginia, ; 5 2d Virginia, ; 58th Virginia, ; 

•United under the command of Brigadier-General Zebulon York. 

t Composed of the "fragmentary remains of fourteen of the regiments 
of Edward Johnson's division, most of which was captured hy the enemy 
May 12, 1864." 

X Composition not clearly indicated. 
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Johnston's Brigade: Sth N. C, ; 12th N. C, ; 

20th N. C, ; 23d N. C, ; Lewis's Brigade: 6th 

N. C, ; 2istN. C, ; ; S4lhN. C, ; S7th 

N. C, ; ist N. C. Battalion, . 

Calvary, Maj. Gen. Robert Ransom. 

(Composed of the brigades of McCausland, Imboden, 
W. L. Jackson and Bradley T. Johnson. The latter 
brigade was sent before the battle "to cut the Northern 
Central and the Philadelphia and Baltimore railroads.") 
Artillery, Lieut.-Col. J. Floyd King. 

(Composed of Nelson's, Braxton's and McLaughlin's 
battalions.) 

With the forces above enumerated General Early con- 
tinued his movement on Washington. 

In his official report he says that in the action at the 
Monocacy " our entire loss was between 600 and 700, in- 
cluding the cavalry," and that when in front of Washing- 
ton '* my infantry force did not exceed 10,000."* 

D. 

Losses. 
General Frank Wheaton reports the killed and wounded 
of the 1st and 3d Brigade, 6th Corps as 

59 killed, 
145 wounded. 
Dr. Robert Reyborn gives the casualties of the 22d 

Corps as 

12 killed, 

61 wounded. 

The 25111 New York Cavalry suffered severely on July 

iith hut I am unable to tind any record of its losses. We 

know, however, that there are tive of this Regiment buried 

at Battle Ground Cemetery and others who died from 

• Battles and Leader^ of the Civil War. Vol IV.. p. 499. 
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wounds received before Fort Stevens are said to be buried 
at the Soldiers Home and Arlington. I think it would be 
fair to assume that at least 8 men were killed in this Regi- 
ment which bore the brunt of the early fighting, and 30 
wounded.* 

General Meigs reported i killed and i wounded. The 
8th Illinois Cavalry lost men as well as the isoth and other 
Ohio regiments not mentioned by Dr. Reyburn. I esti- 
mate the total killed and wounded to have been about 400. 

Since writing the above, I find the following in the 
Civil War in the U. S., Vol. XXIII. 



Chronological Summary. Compiled from Official 

Records. 

Fort Stevens, Washington, D. C. 

22 Corps, I & 2 Divs., 6 Corps, Marines, Home Guards, 
Citizens and Convalescents. 

Union. Confederate. 

54 killed, 600 killed 

319 wounded. and wounded. 

Among the Officers Killed Were : 

Lt. Col. J. D. Visscher, 43 N. Y. Vols. 

Lt. Col. G. M.Johnson, 49 " '* 

Maj. James P. Jones, 7 Maine " 

First Lt. John E. Bailey, 7 " *' 

First Lt. David E. Lambart, Jr., 49 N. Y. Vols. 

Second Lt. Wm. Laughlin, 61 Penna. " 

*Mr. T. Raymond, Custom House, New York, formerly a member of 
the 25th New York Cavalry, has just written me that from letters to his 
home in 1864, he finds that the loss of that regiment was 17 killed and 
23 wounded out of 400 men engaged. 
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Among the Officers Wounded Were ; 

Col. J. F. Baillier, 
Lt. Wm. Wilson, 
Capt. Martin Hanimer, 
Asst. Surgeon Crawford, 
Maj. J. W. Crosby, 
Capt. Davis Cossitt, 
Capt. Geo. H. Baker, 
Lt. Col. W. B. French, 
Capt. Clark, Sixth Veteran Reserve, was wounded 
while attempting to take a barn near Rock Creek. 

Lt. H. M. Nevius, 25 N. Y. Cavalry, lost his arm July 
nth, near the McChesney Spring. 

The following killed in action on July 11 and 12, 1864, 
are buried in Battle Ground Cemetery, near Brightwood. 
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Name. 
Sergeant Thomas Richardson. 
Sergeant Alfred C. Starbird. 
Elijah S. Hufletin. 
Jeremiah Maloney. 
William Tray. 
E. C. Barrett. 
E. S. Bavett. 
John Davidson. 
Matthew J. DeGraff. 
G. W. Farrar. 
Mark Stoneham. 
Wm. H. Gillett. 
Corporal A. Matott. 
Corporal William Ruble. 
Andrew J. Dowen. 
Andrew Manning. 
Alvarado Mowrev. 



Regiment. 
2Sth N. Y Cavalry. 
40lh N.Y. Infantry. 
43d N. Y. Infantry. 
49th N. Y. Infantry. 
77lh N. Y. Infantry. 
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i6s 



I Bentley. 

vey P. B.Chandler. 

iel L. Hogeboon. 

ison Mosier. 

1 Renia. 

It. William McLaughlin. 

rew Ashbaugh. 

ip Bowen. 

I Ellis. 

rge Garvin. 

VIcIntire. 

iam Holtzman. 

jeant George Marquet. 

lard Hoerle. 

rles Seahouse. 

lerick Walther. 

feant John M. Richards. 

i Dolan. 

ick Lovett. 

\ Pockett. 

X)ral George W. Gorton. 

sell L. Stevens. 

I. Christ. 



1 2 2d N. Y. Infantry. 



, 6ist Penna. Infantry. 



93d Penna. Infantry. 
98th Penna. Infantry. 

139th Penna. Infantry. 

2d Mass. Cavalr}^ 
37th Mass. Infantry. 

7th Maine Infantry. 

1st R. I. Cavalry. 

3d Vermont Infantry. 

2d U. S. Artillery. 



ERRATA, 
p. 135. Footnote page 162, rcaJ page 156 

p. 142. ^ Appendix B, page 164.) read ( page 15S.) 

p. 149. t •* C ** 16s.) read ( ** 159.) 

p. 154. { *' D ** i6S.) rttit/ { *' 162.) 



ORIGIN OF THE BUILDING REGULATIONS. 

By APPLETON P. CLARK, Jr. 
(Read before the Society May 7, 1900.) 

On October 17, 1791, the President of the United 
States, George Washington, promulgated the terms and 
conditions for regulating the materials and manner of the 
buildings and improvements on the lots in the City of 
Washington, as follows :. 

1st. That the outer .nd party walls of all houses within 
the said city, shall be- »uilt of brick or stone. 

2d. That all buiH 'gs on the street shall be parallel 
thereto, and may be\.if^^anted to the line of the streets, or 
withdrawn therefrom, at the pleasure of the improver ; but 
where any such building is about to be erected, neither the 
foundation or the party wall shall be begun without first 
applying to the person or persons appointed by the com- 
missioners to superintend the buildings within the city, 
who will ascertain the lines of the walls to correspond with 
these regulations. 

3d. The wall of no house to be higher than forty feet to 
the roof, in any part of the City ; nor shall any be lower 
than thirty-five feet on any of the avenues. 

4th. That the person or persons appointed by the com- 
missioners to superintend the buildings, may enter on the 
land of any person to set out the foundation and regulate 
the walls to be built between party and party, as to the 
breadth and thickness thereof ; which foundation shall be 
laid equally upon the lands of the persons between whom 
such party walls are to be built, and shall be of the breadth 
and thickness determined by such person proper ; and the 
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first builder shall be reimbursed one moiely of the charge 
of such party wall, or so much thereof as the next builder 
shall have occasion to make use of, before such next 
builder shall any ways use or break into the wall. The 
charge or value thereof, to be set by the person or persons 
so appointed by the Commissioners. 

5th. As temporary conveniences will be proper, for 
lodging workmen, and securing materials for building, it 
is to be understood that such may be erected, with the ap- 
probation of the commissioners ; but they may be removed 
or discontinued by the special order of the commissioners. 

6th. The way into the squares, being designed, in a 
special manner, for the common us< and convenience of 
the occupiers of the respective squan , the property in the 
same is reserved to the public, so thr ^here may be an im- 
mediate interference on any abuse c i he use thereof by 
any individual, to the nuisance or obstruction of others. 
The proprietors of the lots adjoining the entrance into the 
squares, on arching over the entrance and fixing gates in 
the manner the commissioners shall approve, shall be en- 
titled to divide the space over the arching, and build it up 
with the range of that line of the square. 

7th. No vaults shall be permitted under the streets, nor 
any encroachments on the footway above, by steps, stoops, 
porches, cellar doors, windows, ditches, or leaning walls ; 
nor shall there be any projection over the street, other than 
the eaves of the house, without the consent of the com- 
missioners. 

8th. These regulations are the terms and conditions 
under and upon which conveyances are to be made, ac- 
cording to the deeds in trust of the land within the city. 

George Washington. 

The questions we shall try to answer are, who was the 
author of these regulations and whence came the ideas. 
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The building regulations were given their final shape at 
a meeting between the President and the Commissioners on 
the afternoon of October i6, 1791, the day preceding their 
publication. 

They were the joint work of Washington, Jefferson and 
the Commissioners, with possibly the advice of L'Enfant. 

There is, in the collection of Washington's letters in the 
Department of State, a letter from Thomas Jefferson, written 
at Georgetown, September 8, 1791, to Washington at 
Philadelphia, as follows : 

*'Sir: We were detained on the road by the rains so 
that we did not arrive here till yesterday about ten o'clock, 
as soon as horses could be got ready we set out and rode 
till dark, examining chiefly the grounds newly laid open, 
which we found much superior to what we [Jefferson and 
Madison] had imagined, — we have passed this day in con- 
sultation with the Commissioners, who having deliberated 
on every article contained in our paper and preadmonished 
that they should decide freely on their own view of things, 
concurred unanimously on, I believe every point with 
what had been thought best in Philadelphia. They de- 
cided also the following additional matters ; among them the 
7th was. — * The houses in the avenues to be exactly 35 ft. 
high, that is to say their walls ; none to be higher in any 
other part of the town, but may be lower.*" In the same 
letter further on he writes : " To-morrow they meet to take 
measures for carrying into execution all the several matters 
contained in the paper which I have the honor to return to 
you as I believe you have no copy of it." 

This paper, referred to above, follows this letter in the 
collection in the Department of State, and is known as 
" Qiiestions and Answers in regard to the Federal City." 
It is a series of questions written by Washington, the an- 
swers are by Jefferson, and among them are several in 
relation to regulations for private buildings. It was pre- 
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pared by the President, probably at Philadelphia, and pre- 
sented to the Commissioners by Jefferson, who in consulta- 
tion with them wrote the answers. 

The questions by the President relating to private build- 
ings were : 

*' Ought not stoops and projections of every sort and 
kind into the streets to be prohibited absolutely? " 

Answer — **No encroachments to be permitted." 

" Ought there to be any wood houses in the town?" 

Answer — " No." 

'* What sort of brick or stone houses should be built — 
and what height — especially on the principal streets and 
avenues ?" 

Answer — '* Liberty as to advancing or withdrawing the 
front, — but some limits as to height would be advisable. 
No house wall higher than 35 feet in any part of the town, 
none lower than that on any of the avenues." 

It is quite evident that Jefferson was joint author with 
Washington and had been in consultation with him in 
Philadelphia in preparing these points. It will be noted by 
the use of the word * our^^ as in writing to the President he 
speaks of the Commissioners " having deliberated on every 
Article contained in our paper." It was quite natural that 
Jefferson should have been consulted, as he was an archi- 
tect and builder of great ability, and took a keen interest 
in the establishment of the Capital City. 

Philadelphia being at that time the seat of government, 
the President would have its regulations convenient for 
consultation, and by reference to the regulations then in 
force in that city we find that they were a source of in- 
spiration. 

In a work entitled "Picture of Philadelphia," of which 
J. Mease, M.D., was the author, published in 181 1, pages 
145 and 146, there is given an Act passed by the City 
Council in February, 1721, providing for the appointment 
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of regulators to set out the building lines of houses, and 
it is on this that the latter part of Section 2 of the Wash- 
ington regulations is based; also the regulators were to 
'* regulate the walls to be built between party and party, 
as to the thickness thereof; which foundation shall be 
equally laid upon lands of the persons between whom 
such party wall is to be made. The first builder shall be 
reimbursed one-half of the charge of such party wall, or 
for so much thereof as the next builder shall have occasion 
to make use of, before he shall break into the said wall. 
The value to be set by the said regulators." It will be seen 
on comparison that the fourth section of the Washington 
regulations is almost a verbatim copy of the above. 

In the Philadelphia Regulations by Act of April 15, 
1782, " no vaults may be dug under the street" except 
after obtaining certain permissions. This act served as the 
basis for the seventh Washington regulation. 

We have now shown that the first regulation providing 
that all houses shall be built of brick or stone was sug- 
gested by the Washington-Jefferson paper; it was not 
copied from Philadelphia, as a similar ordinance was not 
enacted there till five years later, although the importance 
of it was undoubtedly brought to his mind by observations 
there. 

The second regulation, providing in the first part that 
buildings shall be placed parallel with the street, is sug- 
gested in the Washington-Jefferson paper, and seems to 
have been developed between Jefferson and the Commis- 
sioners, as Washington only asks a general question, 
without implying an answer. The latter part of this reg- 
ulation providing for the surveying of the walls is trace- 
able to the Philadelphia regulations of 172 1, as I have 
previously noted. 

The third regulation, restricting the heights of build- 
ings, is suggested in the Washington-Jefferson paper, but 
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it does not mention any heights — ^The Commissioners seem 
to have fixed the heights, although the regulation was 
somewhat changed from that adopted by them when Jef- 
ferson was present, which limited the height to 35 feet 
and fixed it at 35 feet absolutely on *:he avenues. 

This regulation as adopted at the meeting between 
Washington and the Commissioners was slightly more 
lenient, as it allowed five feet more height throughout 
the city and gave a range from thirty-five to forty feet on 
the avenues. 

It is very probable that this idea of fixing the height 
of buildings was due to the influence of Major L'Enfant, 
who was in high favor with all parties at that time. So 
far as I have been able to ascertain, there are no written 
evidences connecting him with this matter (L'Enfant wrote 
of the public buildings and discussed their design and loca- 
tion), yet it seems to me that his influence can be clearly 
read between the lines ; my reasons therefor are as follows : 

L'Enfant was a Frenchman, and the idea of fixing the 
height of private buildings is a French idea of long stand- 
ing. To repress the private citizen and make him con- 
form to a general scheme is a Continental idea. So far 
as I have been able to ascertain, no English or American 
city has ever before, or since attempted to enact such a 
regulation, as it seems to be contrary to their ideas of in- 
dividual liberty. From an artistic standpoint we cannot 
doubt but that the idea is a good one ; we have but to look 
at the perspectives of Paris streets, where the even hori- 
zontal sky-line of the buildings enhances the value of the 
public monuments and buildings, and compare them with 
one of our American streets, where everything is higgledy- 
piggledy, and where private individuals are allowed to erect 
huge masses overshadowing everything public and private, 
or disgrace our most prominent thoroughfares with low, 
mean buildings of the other extreme. 
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To me the fixing of the heights of buildings, particu- 
larly on the avenues, at an absolute figure shows the hand 
of L'Enfant. These avenues were his hobby; the low, 
straight and uniform sky-lines of the buildings were to 
increase the perspective effect and lead up to and give 
prominence to the public monuments and edifices, which 
he expected to build. 

The fourth and seventh regulations, relating, respec- 
tively, to party walls and projections, we have seen were 
copied direct or influenced by the Philadelphia regulations. 

It may be interesting to note that of the original regula- 
tions, only one has remained continuously in force — that 
which regulates the laying out of party walls and the di- 
vision of cost, which had been in use in Philadelphia for 
70 years previous. 

The regulation requiring all house within the city limits 
to be built of brick, or stone has been revived at a compar- 
atively recent date, having been set aside shortly after its 
enactment. 



THE FIRST PRESIDENT'S INTEREST IN WASH- 
INGTON AS TOLD BY HIMSELF. 

By JOHN BALL OSBORNE, A.M. 
(Read before the Society November 12, 190a) 

A detailed account of the share of George Washington 
in the location and founding of the capital of the United 
States would constitute an epitome of that epoch of our 
national history. It was his strong personality that domi- 
nated in the final choice of a site by Congress in 1790, and 
in the tedious and onerous task of transforming an un- 
promising wilderness into a habitable seat of government, 
he displayed his splendid executive abilities and tireless 
energy. When he had chosen the exact site, as empowered 
by Congress, and the lines of the Federal Territory had 
been run, and the land for the Federal City acquired from 
the proprietors, after considerable negotiating — all under 
his able supervision — he gave his attention to plans of the 
future city and of the government buildings, and his so- 
licitous interest in the preparations for the suitable accom- 
modation of Congress and the President, and executive offi- 
cers, as well as the success of the whole enterprise, ceased 
only when life fled. 

Active and prominent as was the part that he played in 
all this planning and building, his agency in the previous 
location of the seat of government on the banks of the 
Potomac, was no less important and effective, although 
silent and unobtrusive. In regard to this phase of the 
question, his letters are singularly silent ; doubtless because 
he feared that any public expression of his personal prefer- 
ence would be misconstrued and interpreted as prompted 
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by the selfish consideration of his being an extensive land- 
owner on the Potomac. But whether restrained by mod- 
esty or influenced by policy, Washington displayed ex- 
cellent judgment in holding aloof from the tedious and 
acrimonious discussions on the question of the location of 
the national capital which prevailed in and out of Congress 
during the period from 1783 to 1790. It became not only 
a partisan, but a sectional issue, and threats of disunion 
were more than once proclaimed in Congress. If we are 
not mistaken, it was the first issue that arrayed the North 
against the South, eclipsing in gravity slavery and the 
funding bill. Notwithstanding the little evidence in writ- 
ing that Washington has left respecting this matter — in 
striking contrast to the formidable pile of his corres- 
pondence relating to the founding of the capital — we are 
disposed to credit him with the exercise of skillful di- 
plomacy. 

As early as September, 1774, when the *' Great Conti- 
nental Council " first assembled in Carpenter's Hall, Phila- 
delphia, if Washington had been invited to select the per- 
manent seat of the general government, he would, in all 
probability, have given the preference to the vicinity of 
Alexandria or Georgetown, simply on the ground of cen- 
trality, for it was then practically the center of population, 
as well as of territory, as regards the sea-coast line. Ever 
since his youthful surveying days he had been familiar with 
its topography and natural advantages. Moreover, the Po- 
tomac was a navigable stream whose commercial prospects, 
it was then thought, would be vastly improved by a system 
of canals affording western connections. Washington never 
lost sight of these considerations and in due season his 
well-known preference for the banks of the Potomac was 
a powerful agency in winning over a majority in Congress, 
but only after several narrow escapes from another choice. 

It will be remembered that the Continental Congress and 
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its successor, the Congress of the Confederation, during the 
period from 1774 to 1789, held sessions in no less than 
eight different towns, as the exigencies of war or other 
circumstances dictated, namely, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Lancaster, York, Princeton, Annapolis, Trenton, and New 
York. During the Revolution, General Washington did 
not concern himself with this matter, beyond giving timely 
warning to the delegates of the approach of the British to 
Philadelphia. There is every reason for believing that the 
legislative halls and executive offices of this great govern- 
ment would to-day be crowded somewhere along the narrow 
thoroughfares of the City of Brotherly Love had it not 
been for the Providential impatience of about eighty un- 
paid patriots of the Pennsylvania line, who marched from 
their camp at Lancaster to Philadelphia, in arms and un- 
der command of non-commissioned officers, and on June 
21, 1783, made a demonstration in front of Independence 
Hall and so frightened the assembled delegates that they 
adjourned in haste and reassembled at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey. It was claimed that the State and municipal authori- 
ties were either unable or unwilling to suppress the mutiny. 
At any rate, this rather insignificant incident left a lasting 
impression upon the minds of the delegates from all sec- 
lions of the country and unquestionably contributed more 
than anything else to convincing Congress of the necessity 
of securing territory for the location of its permanent resi- 
dence wherein it should have exclusive jurisdiction, entirely 
independent of any State government and influence. The 
first occasion when the vexing question of the location of 
the Federal territory seemed to be on the point of being 
settled was on December 23, 1784, when an ordinance was 
agreed to by Congress providing for the purchase of land 
and the erection of public buildings on the banks of the 
Delaware, near the Lower Falls. It is needless to add that 
nothing was ever accomplished under this resolution. In 
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May, 1787, when the Congress of the Confederation was 
sitting in New York, Mr. Lee, of Virginia, made a strenu- 
ous but vain effort to have Georgetown, Md., selected, pre- 
sumably with Washington's approval. Next, the makers of 
the Constitution grappled with the subject, but contented 
themselves with defining the character of the future Fed- 
eral district without selecting the site. This remained the 
status of the matter until after the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. 

Washington's attitude at this period is well shown in the 
following letter dated August 18, 1788, addressed to James 
Madison, who had written him (July 21, 1788) that the 
Delegates who wished to make New York the place of 
meeting of the First Congress under the Constitution were 
studiously promoting delay. In his reply, Washington 
says : 

" I am clearl}' in sentiment with jou that the longer the 
question respecting the permanent Seat of Congress re- 
mains unagitated, the greater certainty there will be of its 
fixture in a central spot. But not having the same means 
of information and judging that you have, it would have 
been a moot point with me, whether a temporary residence 
of that body at New York would not have been a less 
likely means of keeping it ultimately from the center 
(being further removed from it) than if it was to be at 
Philadelphia ; because, in proportion as you draw it to the 
center, you lessen the inconveniences and of course the 
solicitude of the Southern and Western extremities ; — and 
when to these are superadded the acquaintances and con- 
nections which will naturally be formed — the expenses 
which more than probably will be incurred for the accom- 
modation of the public Officers — with a long train of et 
ceteras, it might be found an arduous task to approach 
nearer to the Axis thereafter. These, however, are first 
thoughts, and may not go to the true principles of policy 
which govern in this case." 

Again, in a letter to Madison, under date of September 
23, 17SS. he writes : 
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** Upon mature reflection, I think the reasons you offer 
in favor of Philadelphia, as the place for the first meeting 
of Congress, are conclusive ; especially when the farther 
agitation of the question respecting its permanent residence 
is taken into consideration." 

Nevertheless, the partisans of New York were strong 
enough to make it the place of inauguration of the Gov- 
ernment under the Constitution and so when the First Con- 
gress assembled there in the spring of 1789 one of the first 
questions demanding settlement was that of the permanent 
seat. Virginia and Maryland offered cessions of land and 
the sovereignty thereof, as contemplated by the provision 
in the Constitution, and also appropriations of money. 
New York and Philadelphia reminded Congress of the 
fine quarters they had provided gratuitously in the past, 
while Germantown, Baltimore, Wright's Ferry, Havre de 
Grace and several other places pressed their respective 
claims. After a long debate, on September 28, 1789, 
Germantown was actually agreed upon as the permanent 
capital by both houses and the bill failed only because of 
a trifling amendment, made just prior to adjournment at 
the close of the session. This was indeed a narrow 
escape ; but, fortunately, it was the last, for Congress at its 
next session forever settled the location issue by a bill 
which passed the House of Representatives by the narrow 
margin of 32 to 29 and the Senate by a vote of 14 to 12, 
and was approved by Washington on July 16, 1790. Ac- 
cording to Jefferson the passage of this bill was effected 
only by trading votes with those who favored the famous 
funding bill ; but as the President had nothing to do with 
this legislative bargain it does not come within our pur- 
view. 

The Act of July 16, 1790, established the temporary 
seat of government at Philadelphia from 1790 to 1800, and 
thereafter the permanent seat in a district not exceeding 
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the Constitutional ten miles square to be located under the 
direction of the President by three Commissioners of his 
choice, on the Potomac River, at some place between the 
mouths of the Eastern Branch and the Conococheague. 
The Commissioners were also empowered to " purchase or 
accept such quantity of land on the eastern side of said 
river within the said district as the President shall deem 
proper for the use of the United States ; and according to 
such plans as the President shall approve " ; also to provide 
"suitable buildings for the accommodation of Congress, 
and of the President, and for public offices of the Govern- 
ment of the United States," in time for their occupancy in 
the year 1800. These provisions show the extensive scope 
of Washington's powers and duties respecting the location 
and founding of the Federal capital. 

The Conococheague is a creek that traverses Franklin 
County, Pa., and Washington County, Md., emptying 
into the Potomac at the village of Williamsburg, about 80 
miles above the mouth of the Eastern Branch. You will 
thus observe that Washington had the power to locate the 
capital 80 miles north of its present site. An amendatory 
Act of Congress (approved March 3, 1791) empowered the 
President to include in the Federal district any part of the 
territory below the mouth of the Eastern Branch and above 
the mouth of Hunting Creek, Va. This was done, at 
Washington's suggestion, so as to embrace the town of 
Alexandria, Va. 

Washington appointed (January 22, 1 791) three intimate 
friends as the first commissioners, viz : General Thomas 
Johnson, Dr. David Stuart and Hon. Daniel Carroll. Gen- 
eral Johnson, the first Governor of Maryland, had been his 
comrade-in-arms in the Revolution and companion in the 
exploring expedition up the Potomac. Stuart was a prac- 
ticing phvsician in Alexandria, who had married the widow 
of Major John Parke Custis, step-son of Washington. 
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Daniel Carroll, brother of Bishop Carroll, had been a 
Representative in Congress and was an educated and able 
man of large influence in Maryland. In pursuance of the 
President's proclamation (March 30, 1791), these men 
directed Surveyor Andrew Ellicott to lay out the original 
district of ten miles square, that is, comprising 100 square 
miles — of which about 64 square miles were taken from 
Maryland and 36 from Virginia, the latter portion being 
retroceded to Virginia in 1846. 

The site of the city was then covered by farms and small 
plantations of tobacco and corn, although two embryonic 
towns had been plotted and a few buildings erected, one 
settlement being on the Eastern Branch and known as Car- 
rollsburg and the other situated east of Observatory Hill 
and called Funkstown, afterwards Hamburgh. The follow- 
ing letter addressed by Washington (then at Philadel- 
phia) to William Deakins, Jr., and Benjamin Stoddert, of 
Georgetown, under date of February 3, 1791, marks the 
initial action taken by Washington toward securing the 
soil from the original proprietors. 

*• The federal territory being located, the competition 
for the location of the town now rests between the mouth 
of the Eastern Branch and the lands on the river below and 
adjacent to Georgetown. In favor of the former, nature has 
furnished powerful advantages. In favor of the latter, is its 
vicinity to Georgetown — which puts it in the way of de- 
riving aids from it in the^beginning, and of communicat- 
ing in return an increased value to the property of that 
town. These advantages have been so poised in my 
mind as to give it different tendencies at different times.*' 

Washington then designates certain parcels of land which 
stand in the way of the location near Georgetown and 
which he requests his correspondents to try and purchase 
quietly and without exciting suspicion that it is in behalf 
of the government. 

The negotiations on the part of the Government with 
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the proprietors of the site of the city were mostly con- 
ducted by Washington himself. He arrived at George- 
town in the early morning of March 28, 1791 ; his work 
that day is thus described in his diary : 

** I examined the Surveys of Mr. Ellicot who had been 
sent on to lay out the district of ten miles square for the 
federal seat ; and also the works of Majr. L'Enfant who 
had been engaged to examine & make a draught of the 
grds.-in the vicinity of George Town and Carrollsburg 
on the Eastern branch." 

The following day Washington spent in riding over and 
carefully inspecting the lands to be acquired by the United 
States for the federal city. He was accompanied by the 
three Commissioners and Major L'Enfant and Andrew 
Ellicott. The result of this tour of inspection is shown in 
the following note in his diary for March 29th : 

** Finding the interests of the Landholders about George- 
town and those about Carrollsburgh much at variance and 
that their fears and jealousies of each were counteracting 
the public purposes & might prove injurious to its best 
interests whilst if properly managed they might be made 
to subserve it — I requested them to meet me at six o'clock 
this afternoon at my lodgings, which they accordingly 
did." 

At the meeting here referred to (which was at Suter's 
Tavern, Georgetown), Washington patiently discussed 
every phase of the subject in hand with the assembled 
property owners and after several hours they all agreed to 
surrender their lands on the conditions suggested by the 
President, which were honorable to all concerned. On 
the following day, March 30th, the formal Agreement was 
signed in the presence of Washington by 19 of the prin- 
cipal proprietors of the soil. Washington records the 
event in his diary as follows : 

•'The parties to whom I addressed myself yesterday 
evening, having taken the matter into consideration saw 
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the propriety of my observations ; and that whilst they 
were contending for the shadow they might loose the sub- 
stance; and therefore mutually agreed and entered into 
articles to surrender for public purposes, one half of the 
land they severally possessed within bounds which were 
designated as necessary for the City to stand. 

"This business being thus happily finished & some 
directions given to the Commissioners, the Surveyor and 
Engineer with respect to the mode of laying out the dis- 
trict — Surveying the grounds for the City & forming them 
into lots — I left Georgetown." 

In a letter to Thomas Jefferson, Secretary of State, under 
date of March 31, 1791, Washington reports his success 
in reconciling the contending interests of Georgetown and 
Carrollsburg and transmits his proclamation, dated George- 
town, March 30th, defining the lines of the territory 
selected for the permanent seat of government. After 
describing the terms of the Agreement entered into by the 
landholders, he adds : 

''To these considerations all the principal landholders, 
except the purchaser of Slater's property, who was not 
present, have subscribed ; and it is not doubted, that the 
few, who were not present, will readily come into the 
measure, even the obstinate Mr. Burns." 

Upon this characterization of David Burns, who was 
a rather ignorant but extensive landowner, tradition has 
reared manj^ apocryphal stories which have been given 
entirely too much currency by local historians. For ex- 
ample, the writer does not believe that the dignified Wash- 
ington repaired to Burns's shanty, which, within the 
memory of all of us, stood adjoining the Van Ness man- 
sion, and labored long and earnestly with the stubborn 
farmer until the latter lost his temper and flagrantly in- 
sulted the President of the United States. On the contrary, 
we believe that certain other proprietors caused Washing- 
ton more . trouble than did Burns, for scarcely had he 
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turned his back and begun a tour in the South before a few 
of the signers of the Agreement manifested their discon- 
tent with the terms they had accepted and sought to dictate 
what use should be made of the public squares. The 
annoyance caused Washington by this incident will be 
understood from the following extracts from his letter to 
the Commissioners, dated Charleston, May 7, 1791 : 

*• It is an unfortunate circumstance, in the present stage 
of the business, relative to the federal city, that difficulties 
unforeseen and unexpected should arise to darken, perhaps 
to destroy the fair prospect, which it presented when I left 
Georgetown — and which the instrument, then signed by the 
combined interest (as it was termed) of Georgetown and 
Carrollsburg, so plainlj^ describes — the pain which this oc- 
currence occasions me is the more sensibly felt, as I had 
taken pleasure, during my journey through the several 
States, to relate the agreement and to speak of it, on every 
proper occasion, in terms, which applauded the conduct of 
the Parties, as being alike conducive to the public welfare, 
and to the interest of individuals, which last, it was gen- 
erally thought would be most benefitted by the amasing 
encrease of the property reserved to the Landholders." 

He closes with these significant words : 

'* Upon the whole, I shall hope and expect that the busi- 
ness will be suffered to proceed ; and the more so, as they 
cannot be ignorant that the farther consideration of a cer- 
tain measure in a neighboring state, stands postponed — for 
what reason is left to their own information or conjectures. 
I expect to be with you at the time appointed, and should 
be exceedingly pleased to find all difficulties removed." 

This wish was gratified, for all the proprietors, including 
the much-abused Burns, fell into line and conveyed their 
property to trustees designated by Washington. The pre- 
ceding events are pithily summed up b}' Washington in a 
paragraph contained in his letter to Col. David Hum- 
phreys, Minister to Spain, under date of July 20, 1791 : 

** You have been informed of the spot fixed on for the 
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seat of government on the Potomac ; and I am now happy 
to add, that all matters between the proprietors of the soil 
and the public are settled to the mutual satisfaction of the 
parties, and that the business of laying out the city, the 
grounds for public buildings, walks, etc., is progressing 
under the inspection of Major L'Enfant with pleasing pros- 
pects.*' 

A more formal but equally concise summary is given in 
the following paragraph from Washington's Speech to both 
Houses of Congress on October 25, 1791 : 

*' Pursuant to the authority contained in the several acts 
on that subject, a district of ten miles square, for the per- 
manent seat of the government of the United States, has 
been fixed, and announced by proclamation ; which district 
will comprehend lands on both sides of the river Potomac, 
and the towns of Alexandria and Georgetown. A city has 
also been laid out agreeably to a plan which will be placed 
before Congress ; and, as there is a prospect, favored by 
the rate of sales which have already taken place, of ample 
funds for carrying on the necessary public buildings, there 
is every expectation of their due progress." 

The first public sale of lots was held at Georgetown on 
October 17, 1791, by the Commissioners. Under date of 
the 20th of November Washington wrote to David Stuart 
(one of the Commissioners) saying that he had heard with 
a degree of surprise and concern not easy to be expressed, 
that Major L'Enfant had refused the map of the Federal 
City when it was requested by the Commissioners for the 
satisfaction of the purchasers at the sale. He states that 
he had not expected to meet with such perverseness in 
Major L'Enfant as his late conduct exhibited, and that he 
had given him to understand through a direct, though un- 
official, channel, that he must in future look to the Commis- 
sioners for directions. In concluding, Washington adds : 

*'The rumor, which was spread at the sale, that Con- 
gress never would reside there, is one of the expedients, 
that will be exerted in all its force, with a view to discour- 
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age the sales of the lots, and the buildings thereon, that 
the accommodations may be unfit for the government when 
the period shall arrive that the removal is to take place. 

*' When I see Major L'Enfant, who it is said will shortly 
be here [Philadelphia] , I shall endeavor to bring him to 
some explanation of the terms on which he will serve the 
public ; and will also impress upon him the necessity of 
despatch, that as early a sale as circumstances will admit 
may ensue." 

Again, under date of December i8th, Washington wrote 
to the Commissioners on the subject of the dispute which 
had arisen between L'Enfant and Mr. Carroll, of Dudding- 
ton. It seems that the latter, impatient because of L'En- 
f ant's delay in laying out the streets, erected a house which 
proved to stand in one of the grand avenues designed by 
the engineer, who, on discovering the fact, demolished it 
without ceremony. The sequel of this unfortunate affair 
is found in the following extract from a letter addressed by 
Jefferson to the Commissioners, under date of March 6, 
1792: 

*' It having been found impracticable to employ Major 
L'Enfant about the Federal City, in that degree of subordi- 
nation which was lawful and proper he has been notified 
that his services are at an end." 

In a letter dated Philadelphia, March 8, 1792, Wash- 
ington wrote to David Stuart, suggesting that since the 
plan of the city had met universal applause, so far as his 
information went, and its author, Major L'Enfant had be- 
come a very discontented man, it would be proper to offer 
him for his past services say 500 guineas and a lot in a good 
part of the city. In the same letter he states his views re- 
specting the public buildings as follows : 

"The doubts and opinion of others with respect to the 
permanent seat have occasioned no change in my senti- 
ments on the subject. They have always been that the 
plan ought to be prosecuted with all the despatch the 
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nature of the case will admit, and that the public buildings 
in size, form and elegance, should look beyond the present 
day. I would not have it understood from hence that I 
lean to extravagance — A chaste plan sufficiently capacious 
and convenient for a period not too remote, but one to 
which we may reasonably look forward, would meet my 
idea in the Capitol. For the President's House I would 
design a building which should also look forward but exe- 
cute no more of it at present than might suit the circum- 
stances of this country, when it shall be first wanted. A 
plan comprehending more may be executed at a future 
period when the wealth, population, and importance of it 
shall stand upon much higher ground than they do at 
present." 

In a letter to the Commissioners under date of November 
17, 1792, he acknowledges the receipt of a list of the sale 
of lots in the Federal City and expresses himself as more 
gratified with the prices than the numbers disposed of, but 
is pleased to find that several mechanics are among the 
purchasers of lots, as they would in all probability be 
among the first improvers of them and would be valuable 
citizens. This illustrates, as well as anything we know of 
in his writings, Washington's innate respect for the labor- 
ing man. Concerning a proposed propaganda for the 
booming of lots in the new capital, he makes the following 
remarks : 

*• How far the idea which Mr. Blodget suggests of hav- 
ing an Agent to pass through the several States to dispose 
of Lots might be beneficial or not, I am unable to say ; but 
it appears to me that if a respectable and responsible char- 
acter in the principal town of each State, could be author- 
ized to dispose of the public Lois, as purchasers might 
appear; provided the matter could be so arranged that no 
confusion or inconvenience should arise from the same Lot 
being disposed of by two or more Agents, * * it would be 
a means of accommodating persons in different parts of 
the Union, and would expedite the sales of the Lots. But 
this, as well as Mr. Blodget's suggestion (which rather 
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appears to me to be hawking the Lots about) must be 
weighed and determined upon according to your best 
judgment and information." 

The labor question was one of the vexing problems that 
confronted the President and his commissioners. They 
could obtain plenty of unskilled laborers in the neighboring 
cities, but there was a dearth of competent artisans. In 
one of his early letters to the Commissioners Washington 
had urged the importation of German and Scotch artisans ; 
the attempt was made, but it proved a failure, as the fol- 
lowing private letter from the President to the Commis- 
sioners, dated December i8, 1792, indicates: 

'* Your letter to the Secretary of State dated if I recol- 
lect rightly the 5th instant intimating among other things 
that you had failed in an attempt which had been made to 
import workmen from Scotland, equally with that for ob- 
taining them from Holland, fills me with real concern ; for 
I am very apprehensive if your next campaign in the 
Federal City is not marked with vigor, it will cast such a 
cloud over this business and will so arm the enemies of the 
measure, as to enable them to give it (if not its death blow) 
a wound from which it will not easily recover. 

*'The more I consider the subject, the more I am con- 
vinced of the expediency of importing a number of work- 
men from Europe to be employed in the Federal City. 
The measure has not only economy to recommend it, but 
is important by placing the quantity of labor which may 
be performed by such persons upon a certainty for the 
term for which they shall be engaged. * * * 

'* Upon the whole it will readily be perceived in what a 
serious light I consider delay in the progress of the public 
buildings, and how anxious I am to have them pushed 
forward. In a word, the next is the year that will give the 
tone to the City, — if marked with energy, individuals will 
be inspirited, — the sales will be enhanced — confidence dif- 
fused and emulation created. Without it I should not be 
surprized to find the Lots unsaleable, and everything at a 
stand." 

Let us now turn to the planning of the capitol building. 
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In a private communication to the Commissioners, dated 
January 31, 1793, Washington says : . 

** I have had under consideration Mr. Hallet's plans for 
the Capitol, which undoubtedly have a great deal of merit. 
Doctor Thornton has also given me a view of his. These 
last come forward under some very advantageous circum- 
stances. The grandeur, simplicity, and beauty of the ex- 
terior ; the propriety with which the apartments are dis- 
tributed, and the oeconomy in the whole mass of the struc- 
ture, will I doubt not give it a preference in your eyes, as 
it has done in mine, and those of several others whom I 
have consulted, and who are deemed men of skill in archi- 
tecture. I have therefore thought it belter to give the 
Doctor time to finish his plan and for this purpose to delay 
till your next meeting a final decision." 

The outcome of this was that Dr. Thornton's plans, 
drawn in water-colors and captivating to the eye, were ac- 
cepted, notwithstanding that he had received no profess- 
ional training such as Hallet possessed. The latter, how- 
ever, was retained as supervising architect. 

As their labors increased the Commissioners not un- 
naturally became tired of giving their services gratuitously, 
as they had done in their early enthusiasm. Dr. Stuart 
dropped a line to Washington on the subject and suggested 
$6 per day and an allowance for travelling expenses as a 
proper compensation. He received the following response 
dated Philadelphia, March 3, 1793 : 

** With respect to your ideas of a future allowance, I am 
bold in assuring you, that no fixed salary in the United 
States (however they have been reprobated for their ex- 
travagance) from the Chief Magistrate to the Doorkeeper 
of the House of Representatives, is equal to one thousand 
dollars clear of expenses." 

It would seem from the tenor of this that Washington 
regarded Dr. Stuart's ideas of a fit compensation as un- 
duly exalted. 

Washington's letters from 1793 to 1795 contain fre- 
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qaea€ referenc es tti specolanve enttrpraes en ±e Fecicial 
Cirj CftL the part of Measn. Greenleaf . Biodgtt and ocfaen. 
These specnlaooos aC ended daa^cnxi^I j and sezrooslj 
imptdtd Alt heabhj growth of die citj. An echo of the 
lanKKift locterr for series of l o c ieri e s t establsriied nzsder 
qaasf-official aospKres by >Ir. Blodget. owner of the Great 
Hotel, is heard in the &>QowTng extract finxn a letter dated 
Sept em ber 25, 1793* frocn Washington to his Secretary. 
Coiooel Tobias Lear. Referring to Learns littfe son he 
writes : 

**As a testxmonr of oit affection for him I send him a 
ticket in the locterj which b now drawing in the Federal 
City ; and if sboold be his fortune to draw the hotel it will 
add to the pleasure I have in giTing it.^ 

The sequel of this incident contains something of the 
pathetic. After the lapse of seven months, during which 
the boy probably remained in pleasurable anticipation, 
Washington again writes to Lear, under date of May 6, 
1794, as follows: 

** Often through the medium of Mr. Langdon we hear 
of your son Lincoln and with pleasure that he continues 
to be the healthy and sprightly child he always was. He 
declared if his ticket should turn up a prize he would go 
and live in the Federal City. He did not consider, poor 
little fellow, that some of the prizes would hardly build 
him a baby house, nor foresee that one of these was to fall 

to his lot, having drawn ten dolls, only. Mr. Bl t's 

agency in this lotterj" will it is feared, be more productive 
of thorns than roses ; the matter is not yet wound up and 
the Commissioners appear to be uneasy. In all other re- 
spects matters as far as the accounts of them have come to 
my knowledge, are going on well." 

In a letter to Daniel Carroll (Januar}* 7, 1795) Wash- 
ington refers to the unfortunate speculations in lots in the 
Federal City by Mr. Greenleaf (who was associated in 
some of these enterprises with Robert Morris, the cele- 
brated financier of the Revolution) and expresses his oppo- 
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sition to any more large sales of lots, if there should be any 
other resource for raising money with which to carry on 
operations. 

••The sum," he writes, '* which will be necessary to 
complete the public buildings, and other improvements in 
the City, is very considerable. You have already, if I 
mistake not, disposed of more than a moiety of the Lots 
which appertain to the Public ; and I fear not a fourth part 
of the Money necessary for that purpose, is yet provided. 
The persons to whom you have sold are reselling to others 
(subjecting them to the conditions to which they are made 
liable themselves) and this they are doing to an immense 
profit. Lately, a Gentleman from England, has paid, or 
is to pay £50,000 for 500 Lots. Will it not be asked, 
why are speculators to pocket so much money ? Are not 
the Commissioners as competent to make bargains? 

'* For a variety of reasons, unnecessary to be enumera- 
ted, tho' some of them are very important, I could wish lo 
see the force of your means directed toward the capitol in 
preference to the other public buildings." 

Of the original Board of Commissioners of the District, 
the terms of Johnson and Stuart expired in 1794, and that 
of Carroll in 1795. Their successors were Gustavus Scott 
and Alexander White of Maryland and William Thornton 
of Pennsylvania. 

In a private communication (May 17, 1795) to Mr. Alex- 
ander White, the President urges despatch in the building 
operations, saying : 

**The year 1800 will be soon upon us [How little idea 
he had that it would never come for him !] ; the necessity 
therefore of hurrying on the public buildings, and other 
works of a public nature, and executing of them with 
economy; the propriety of preventing idleness in those 
who have day or monthly wages, and imposition by others, 
who work by measure — by the piece, or by contract — and 
seeing that all contracts are fulfilled with good faith, are 
too obvious to be dwelt on, — and are not less important than 
to form plans, and establish rules, for conducting, and 
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bringing to a speedy and happy conclusion this great and 
arduous business." 

The following lines addressed by Washington (July 4, 
1796) to Mr. Scott, another member of the new board, are 
pertinent : 

*^ I should view the residence of the Commissioners of 
the City and their officers of different grades, in some cen- 
tral part of it as a nest egg (pardon the expression) which 
will attract others, and prove the surest means of accom- 
plishing the great object which all have in view — the 
removal of Congress at the appointed time — witTiout which 
every thing will become stagnant, and your sanguine hopes 
blasted." 

In a letter to the Commissioners, under date of Septem- 
ber 17, 1796, Washington says: — 

*<It would be very agreeable and pleasing to me if a 
site should be given to the Spanish Minister upon which 
he could erect a residence for the representative of that 
country to the United States. It would contribute much 
more to the advancement of the city than any pecuniary 
consideration to be derived from sale of lots." 

The following letter to the Commissioners (February 
15, 1797) advises concentration of energies on the Capitol 
building. It is the last important communication from 
Washington in the capacity of President of the United 
States on matters relating exclusively to the District of 
Columbia. 

''I am now decidedly of opinion that the edifices for 
the Executive offices ought to be suspended ; — that the 
work on the house for the President should advance no 
faster (at the expense or retardment of the Capitol) tanh is 
necessary to keep pace therewith ; — and to preserve it 
from injury; — and, that all the means (not essential for 
other purposes) and all the force, ought to be employed on 
the Capitol. 

** It may be relied on, that it is the progress of that 
building, that is to inspire, or depress public confidence. 
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**It would gratify the public wishes and expectation; — 
might possibly appease clamor; — and, if all the buildings 
cannot be completed in time no material evil would result 
from the postponement of the subordinate offices, until the 
Capitol is in such a state of forwardness as to remove all 
doubts of its being ready for the reception of Congress by 
the time appointed." 

In his retirement Washington kept up his friendly cor- 
respondence with David Humphreys and in a letter under 
date of June 26, 1797, gave him the following news re- 
specting the Federal City. 

"The public buildings in the Federal City go on well ; 
— one wing of the Capitol (with which Congress might 
make a very good shift), and the President's House will 
be covered in this Autumn, or to speak more correctly 
perhaps the latter is now receiving its cover, and the for- 
mer will be ready for it by that epoch. An elegant bridge 
is thrown over the Potomack at the little falls, and the 
navigation of the river above will be completed nearly, 
this season, through which an immensity of Produce, must 
flow to the shipping Ports thereon. 

** As my circle is now small my information will be of 
of course contracted, as Alexandria and the Federal City 
will probably be the extent of my perambulations." 

In the course of a letter, under date of May 16, 1798, to 
Mrs. Sarah Fairfax (who had removed to Bath, England, 
where her husband, George \V.#-Fairfax, of '* Belvoir," 
died), Washington says : , '\" 

** A centur}' hence, if this country keeps united (and it 
is surely its policy and interest to do il), will produce a city, 
though not as large as London, yet of a magnitude inferior 
to few others in Europe, on the banks of the Potomac, 
where one is now establishing for the permanent seat of the 
government of the United States, between Alexandria and 
Georgetown, on the Maryland side of the river, a situation 
not excelled for commanding prospect, good water, salubri- 
ous air, and safe harbour, by any in the world ; and where 
elegant buildings are erecting and in forwardness for the 
reception of Congress in the year 1800.'* 
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Almost, if not actually, the last letter which Washing- 
ton wrote relating in any way to the new capital was one 
addressed under date of June 17, 1798, to John Adams, his 
successor in office, wherein he says : 

**I have heard with much pleasure, that you contem- 
plate a visit to the city designated for the permanent seat 
of government of the United States, in the course of the 
summer or earlj^ autumn. 

*' It is unnecessary, I hope, for me in that event to ex- 
press the satisfaction it would give Mrs. Washington and 
me to see Mrs. Adams, yourself, and company in the shade 
of our vine and fig-tree ; but I shall request, that, while 
you remain in these parts, you will make Mount Vernon 
your head-quarters." 

President Adams, unfortunately, delayed his proposed 
tour of inspection to the District of Columbia until June, 
1800, and visited Mount Vernon before returning to his 
home in Massachusetts, but the great Washington was then 
no more. 

The following brief reference to Washington's visits to 
the Federal City, subsequent to the date of the letter last 
quoted, are gleaned from his diary for 1798 and 1799: 

1798. *' September 20. — Went up to the Federal City — 
Dined <& lodged at Mr. Thos. Peters." [Thomas Peter, 
husband of Martha Parke Cuslis.] 

" September 21. — Examined in company with the 
Comrs. some of the Lots in the Vicinity of the Capitol & 
fixed upon No. 16 in 634 to build on. Dined & lodged at 
Mr. Laws." [Thomas Law, husband of Elizabeth Parke 
Custis.] 

" October 9th, 10 and eleventh absent — in the Federal 
City." 

" December 18. — Breakfasted at Spurrier's — dined at 
Rhodes's and lodged at Mr. Laws in the Federal City." 

" December 19. — Stopped at Doctr. Thornton's and Mr. 
Peter's & dined at home." 

1799. " May 31. — Went up to the Fedl. City — dined & 
lodged with Mr. Peter." 
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•*June I. — Dined & lodged at Mr. Laws." 

•* August 5. — Went up to George Town, to a general 
meeting of the Potomac Company — dined at the Union 
Tavern & lodged at Mr. Laws'." 

** November 9. — Set out a little after 8 o'clock — viewed 
my building in the Fedl. City — Dined at Mr. Laws — & 
lodged at Mr. Thos. Peter's." 

•* November 10. — Returned home about noon." 

There is every reason for believing that the last men- 
tioned date, November 10, 1799, was the last occasion when 
Washington visited the National Capital. There is, how- 
ever, a persistent tradition that Washington accompanied 
by his wife visited the President's House and inspected its 
apartments only a few days before his death. But neither 
his diary nor other writings refer to. any visit to the Federal 
City later than November 10, 1799. 

During the decade preceding the occupation by the gov- 
ernment of its permanent seat, three ceremonious events 
took place in the District, in only one of which Washing- 
ton participated, notwithstanding published modern ac- 
counts to the contrary. They were (i) the laying of the 
south corner-stone of the original District of Columbia, 
which was performed at Jones' Point, near Alexandria, on 
April 15, 1791. Washington's diary proves that on that 
day he was travelling near Petersburg, Va. (2) The 
laying of the corner-stone of the President's House with 
Masonic ceremonies, on October 13, 1792. It is frequently 
claimed that Washington officiated here; but Dunlafs 
American Daily Advertiser of October 15, 1792, contained 
the following item : 

**The President of the United States, his Lady, and 
Familyt arrived here [Philadelphia] on Saturday afternoon 
[October 13], from Mount Vernon." 

As is well known, the journey at that time from the Fed- 
eral City to Philadelphia occupied from three to four days. 
(3) The laying of the southeast corner-stone of the old 
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Capitol with elaborate Masonic and military ceremonies, 
on September i8, 1793. On this occasion Washington 
participated and with his own hands laid the stone, in the 
capacity of an active Mason rather than as President of the 
United States. It was an impressive and memorable spec- 
tacle. 

Washington manifested his confidence in the solid future 
of the Capital City by making substantial business invest- 
ments therein. At one of the sales by the Commissioner's 
of the District, he purchased two lots (strictly, one — No. 
16 in Square 634) on the west side of North Capitol Street, 
between B and C Streets, and paid $963 for the property,* 
being, as he says, favored in the price on condition that he 
should build two brick houses thereon, each three stories 
high. At least one of these was completed before his 
death, and in the" Schedule annexed to his will the lots 
and improvements (existing and prospective) are appraised 
at $15,000. He had also acquired title to an entire square 
near Georgetown — No. 21, bounded by D and E Sts. and 
25th and 26th Sts. N. W. for which he paid $2,133.32 ; 
also four lots on the Eastern Branch (Square 667 and ad- 
joining square) valued in the testamentary schedule at 
$4,132. His holdings in the city of Washington therefore 
amounted to over $21,000 in value. 

There is one phase of the First President's vast and 
arduous labors in behalf of Washington City, which, 
although it has been thoroughly discussed again and again, 
should not be ignored in this paper. I refer to Washing- 
ton's design of a National University to be established in 

* Notwithstanding this statement by Washington in the Schedule an- 
nexed to his will, the original records of sales hy the Commissioners, 
preserved in the office of Public Buildings and Grounds, War Dept., show 
that Lot 16 of Square 634 was sold to General Washington on Sept. 25, 
1798, for $535.70, being at the rate of ten cents per square foot, and that 
the third and last installment of this purchase money was not paid until 
January 14, 1801, after Washington's death. The writer is unable to 
explain the discrepancy. 
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the Federal City by the United States Government. No 
one can realize how dear this educational project was to 
the heart of the Father of his Country until he has read 
all his utterances on the subject. As early as 1775, while 
at headquarters in Cambridge, Washington, in conver- 
sation with his officers, predicted the establishment by the 
General Government of such an institution. Throughout 
his two Presidential terms he lost no proper opportunity 
of bringing the matter to the attention of the people and 
their representatives. In his Annual Addresses to Con- 
gress of January 8, 1790, and December 7, 1796, re- 
spectively, in his letters to Edmund Randolph (December 
15, 1794), Jefferson (March 15, 1795), Alexander Hamil- 
ton (Sept. I and 6, 1796), Governor Brooke, of Virginia 
(March 16, 1795) and in formal communications to the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, he repeatedly 
advocated the establishment of an institution of higher 
education by the National Government in the Federal City. 
Looking over these several letters, perhaps the best ex- 
pression of his views as to the need and advantages of a 
National University is found in the opening paragraphs of 
his letter to Governor Brooke : 

*• It is with indescribable regret that I have seen the youth 
of the United States migrating to foreign countries in order 
to acquire the higher branches of erudition and to obtain a 
knowledge of the sciences. Although it would be injus- 
tice to many to pronounce the certainty of their imbibing 
maxims not congenial to republicanism, it must neverthe- 
less be admitted that a serious danger is encountered by 
sending abroad among other political systems those who 
have not well learned the value of their own. 

**The time is therefore come when a plan of universal 
education ought to be adopted in the United States. Not 
only do the exigencies of public and private life demand 
it, but if it should ever be apprehended that prejudice 
would be entertained in one part of the Union against the 
other, an efficacious remedy will be to assemble the youth 
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of every part under such circumstances as will, by freedom 
of intercourse and collision of sentiment, give to their 
minds the direction of truth, philanthropy, and mutual con- 
ciliation." 

These last words have been quoted as exhibiting Wash- 
ington's prescience of the mighty conflict which afterwards 
shook the Union to its foundations, and some have even 
gone so far as to claim that the early establishment of 
the National University would have averted that terrible 
struggle. 

Washington's reasons for giving the Federal City a 
preference over all other places for the university are made 
clear in his letter to Jefferson (March 15, 179S), viz: 

'* First, on account of its being the permanent seat of 
the Government of this Union, and where the laws and 
policy of it must be better understood than in any local 
part thereof. Secondly, because of its centrality . Thirdly , 
because one-half (or near it) of the District of Columbia 
is within the Commonwealth of Virginia, and the whole 
of the State not inconvenient thereto.* Fourthly, because, 
as a part of the endowment, it would be useful, but alone 
would be inadequate to that end. Fifthly, because many 
advantages, I conceive, would result from the jurisdiction 
which the General Government will have over it, which 
no other spot would possess. And, lastly, as the semi- 
nary is contemplated for the completion of education and 
study of the sciences, not for boys in their rudiments, it 
will afford the students an opportunity of attending the 
debates in Congress, and thereby becoming more liberally 
and better acquainted with the principles of law and gov- 
ernment." 

His intention of endowing the institution was formally 
expressed in a letter to the Commissioners of the District, 
under date of January 28, 1795, in which he said, in part: 

* Washington gives the adjacency to Virginia as a reason because of 
the circumstances attending the gift to himself by the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia of the Potomac stock which he intended to donate as a first endow- 
ment of the proposed university. 
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**The Federal City, from its centrality and the advan- 
tages which in other respects it must have over any other 
place in the United States, ought to be preferred as a 
proper site for such a university. And if a plan can be 
adopted upon a scale as extensive as I have described, and 
the execution of it should commence under favorable au- 
spices in a reasonable time with a fair prospect of success, 
I will grant in perpetuity fifty shares in the navigation of 
the Potomac River toward the endowment of it." 

In a subsequent letter to the Commissioners (October 
21, 1796) he designates, in virtue of power given him by 
the original landowners in their respective deeds of cession, 
a tract of 19 acres of land for the site of the university. 
This appropriation, long known as University Square, in- 
cludes the site of the old Naval Observatory. 

Washington considered this project of a National Uni- 
versity of such paramount importance that he raised a 
final appeal for it in his last will and testament and also 
made therein practical provision for it. After reciting his 
oft-repeated convictions in the matter of its establishment 
under government auspices, the testator declares : 

**I give and bequeath in perpetuity the fifty shares 
[value $500 each] which I hold in the Potomac Company 
(under the aforesaid acts of the Legislature of Virginia) 
towards the endowment of a University, to be established 
within the limits of the District of Columbia, under the 
auspices of the general government, if that government 
should incline to extend a fostering hand toward it." 

The Potomac stock in question paid only one dividend 
after Washington's death, and before long the affairs of 
the Potomac Company were merged into the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Canal Company ; but what became of Washing- 
ton's stock, the writer has no idea. He only knows that 
the establishment of the National University remains a 
national debt of honor, unpaid despite the persistent and 
intelligent agitation carried on by hundreds of patriotic 
men during an entire century. 
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It will be observed that in all the writings of Washington 
which we have quoted, he invariably speaks of the capital 
city as '*the Federal City," notwithstanding that as early 
as September 9, 1791, it was formally named the **City 
of Washington" by the Commissioners* of the District. 
The honor thus conferred upon the virtual Founder was 
endorsed and applauded by the entire nation, and the new 
name came into universal use. Nevertheless, Washing- 
ton, to the end of his life — in his State papers, his formal 
and confidential letters, even in the intimacy of his per- 
sonal diary which tells us so much — knew only *' the Fed- 
eral City," except on rare occasions, as in his will, where 
legal requirements made it necessary as a careful business 
man to use the proper designation of the city, and thus he 
unconsciously built an enduring monument to his innate 
modesty. 



THE NAVY YARD SECTION DURING THE LIFE 
OF THE REV. WILLIAM RYLAND. 

Bv MADISON DAVIS. 

(Read before the Society November 12, 1900.) 

In looking over the many interesting contributions to the 
history of the Federal City that have been made from time 
to time in the daily papers and in other periodicals, as well 
as those embraced in the proceedings of the Columbia 
Historical Society, I have been somewhat surprised that 
little, or nothing is said of the extreme Eastern, or Navy 
Yard section of the city, or of any of its old residents who 
by their talents, virtues, or peculiarities of character should 
have rendered that section memorable. Much has been 
written about David Burns and his cottage, and of his 
pretty daughter and her distinguished husband ; the old 
suburb of Kalorama, with its aristocratic owners — the 
Barlows, the Decaturs, the Bomfords, and others — has 
been the theme of many a pleasing narrative ; Greenleaf s 
Point has not infrequently had its ancient glories portrayed 
by admiring pens ; while other equally interesting locali- 
ties have been given their full share of public attention. 
But that section of the city lying east of Third Street east 
and south of East Capitol Street, particularly that part of it 
contiguous to the United States Navy Yard, and generally 
known in old times as the "Navy Yard Hill," seems to 
have been practically ignored by investigators of Wash- 
ington's early history. 

Why this is so is not easy to determine. In beauty of 
situation, occupying as it does a high plateau extending 
down to the waters of the Anacostia River (in former days 
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a very beautiful stream), this section was assuredly the su- 
perior of many parts of the city that have since gone ahead 
of it in wealth and modern improvement. In the extent of 
its population it was for many years after the foundation of 
the city very nearly the equal, and in some cases more than 
the equal, of the other official subdivisions of the city. 
And certainly in the character of its citizens, in the vener- 
ableness and usefulness of some of its public institutions, 
and in the comfort and beauty of many of its homes, it 
was not behind the rest of the municipality. To me, and 
to many others who affectionately claim it as their '* native 
heath," the old Navy Yard Hill seems eminently worthy 
of the notice of the historian ; and therefore I propose now 
to call attention to a few things in connection with its early 
life, not so much, however, with the expectation of afford- 
ing entertainment or of presenting anything of much 
historic value, as with the hope of inciting some other 
writer, better able to do justice to the subject, to a worthier 
and wider effort to rescue this old and interesting section 
from its undeserved obscurity. 

The Old Episcopal Church. 

It is not generally known, I think, that the First Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church within the boundaries of the city of 
Washington was established in or near the section I am 
now speaking of. Old Christ Church, on G between 
Sixth and Seventh Streets southeast, is the successor of a 
church that was established here as far back probably as 
1776 — long before the borders of the Potomac and Ana- 
costia Rivers were dreamed of as the seat of Government 
of the people then struggling for independence. For 
thirty years the congregation had its place of worship in 
what was called the Tobacco House — a barn on the Car- 
roll farm, situated near what is now New Jersey Avenue 
and D Street southeast; and there the word of God was 
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preached, according to the forms of the Church of Eng- 
land, until 1807, when the present church building was 
erected. This venerable structure, now nearly a hundred 
years old, is still in an excellent state of preservation. 

Old Ebenezer Methodist Church. 

The first Methodist congregation of Washington City 
was also an Eastern or Navy Yard institution. The so- 
ciety first held its meetings in a private dwelling on Green- 
leafs Point in 1802 ; it then moved to one of the ** Twenty 
Buildings" on South Capitol and N Streets ; then again to 
the Carroll Tobacco House when that was vacated by the 
Episcopalians in 1807 ; and finally to a new church build- 
ing on Fourth Street between South Carolina Avenue and 
G Street southeast in 181 1. This was what afterwards 
was affectionately known as *' Old Ebenezer." The con- 
gregation having outgrown this old building, it was torn 
down in 1857 to give place to a larger and more pretentious 
structure, which is yet standing. 

Some of the members of this old church were notable 
men and women in their day, not on account of their wealth 
or social position, but because of their sound sense, their 
deep piety, their unswerving integrity, constituting ex- 
amples for the imitation of their posterity better than an in- 
heritance of wealth. This church, now called Trinity, is 
still largely made up of the descendants of those who wor- 
shipped in former days in Old Ebenezer. Both blacks and 
whites, by the way, constituted the old church — the colored 
people being assigned to the galleries while the whites 
occupied seats below. An incident occurred here on 
the occasion of a missionary collection which has often 
been told with effect by Methodist ministers on similar oc- 
casions, and is perhaps worthy of repetition now. While 
a zealous old colored brother of the name of Cephas was 
passing around with his black velvet bag on a pole, assist- 
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ing in taking up the collection he came to one of the 
sisters in the gallery who was so happy and so enthusiasm 
tically engaged in singing the familiar camp-meeting song, 
** Let the Gospel Banner Fly," that, although prodded by 
the zealous collector once or twice with his long pole, she 
was quite oblivious of anything so worldly as the gathering 
in of money. Brother Cephas, feeling that he ought not 
to allow himself to be overreached in this way, shouted out 
at the top of his voice : " Sistah, you sing dat song 'bout 
de Gospel banner flyin' mighty nice ; but I like to know 
how de banner gwine ter fly cep'n you give sump'n to 
make her fly." 

Among the ministers of Ebenezer many were justly cel- 
ebrated in their own times, and they ranked with the ablest 
orators and churchmen of this or any other country. 
Joshua Wells was one of the earliest of these great divines 
— a man of eminent talents and piety, who lived to be 
almost a hundred years old, and who preached and 
worked nearly up to the day of his death. He was one of 
those rare men who feel that they are born to work for the 
good of others, and he was able to accomplish his mission 
without indirection, evasion, or questionable compromise. 
He was probably the plainest-spoken man in the Church, 
and yet he never gave offense. Two little incidents in his 
career that have never been published are good illustra- 
tions of this faculty. I give them now in the belief that 
one of them, if not both, will have a not inappropriate ap- 
plication to some high-toned church-goers of the present 
day, and also with the hope tliat they will serve a good 
purpose. It seems that one of Mr. Wells's appointments, 
after he left Ebenezer, was to a church at FelTs Point, in 
tlie city of Hallimore. He had never been in the church 
before, nor was he acquainted with a single member of it 
before he ascended tlie pulpit on the Sunday after the day 
of his arrival. After looking around for some time with a 
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great deal of astonishment and disgust, he said : ** Breth- 
ren, since I began my ministry I have served in a great 
many different places. I have preached in the huts of the 
negro, in the rough barn of the backwoods, in the country 
log-house, and in the brick and stone structures that are 
now going up throughout our cities. But I am bound to 
say that I have never yet come across a place quite like 
this. It is not exaggeration to say that this is the dirtiest 
church I was ever in. The floor, the walls, the stove, 
even the pulpit, are everywhere defaced with tobacco 
stains ; every corner has in it a rubbish heap ; and the 
windows, I verily believe, have never been washed since 
the house was built. In one respect the place is worse than 
a hog'pen : for the hog invariably keeps one corner of his 
sty clean ^ while here everything is dirty. *^ 

As a prelude to his second sermon, Mr. Wells said : *' A 
short time ago I was travelling on a hot day in Virginia to 
fulfill an engagement, and about noon stopped at a creek to 
give my horse some water and a little rest. While sitting 
on the bank of the stream, I observed a frog emerge from the 
water and station himself on the end of a half-sunken log. 
Presently another frog appeared in the same way, and 
climbed upon the log, the first one considerately moving up 
so as to make room for his companion. In a short while 
another came up, and still another, until there were at least 
half a dozen of them ; and in not a single instance was 
there a failure on the part of the first occupants to make way 
for the later ones. Now, brethren, I am sorry to say, that 
this congregation doesn't seem to have the politeness 0/ those 
frogs; for I have seen man after man come into the church 
this morning, plant himself in the first seat of the pew, 
and never budge an inch to make way for others. Brothers, 
let us endeavor to have at least as much consideration for 
one another as the frogs have." 

I am happy to say that before Mr. Wells left Fell's Point 
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he was thoroughly liked by his people, and he had the 
cleanest church and the best mannered congregation in 
Baltimore. 

Beverly Waugh was another able minister of Ebenezer, 
who subsequently became a bishop of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. His career is so well known that I need not 
say anything here about it. Yelverton Peyton, a native 
of Virginia, was still another. He was probably the best 
beloved of all the pastors of the old church. Henry Slicer 
was still another — a man whose ability was of the highest 
order, and whose firmness and integrity were without a 
flaw. Mr. Slicer filled a number of appointments in 
Washington after leaving Ebenezer, so that his character 
and his career are very well known here. Jacob Gruber 
— a German — was another of the old ministers of Eben- 
ezer who made their mark on the times — a learned, pious, 
energetic and altogether remarkable man ; while William 
Ryland, who first came to Ebenezer in 1827, was not 
merely the equal of any of his predecessors, but he was a 
most accomplished speaker — the celebrated William Pink- 
ney — himself a speaker of extraordinary eloquence — pro- 
nouncing him to be the finest orator he had ever listened to. 

One of Ebenezer's First Board of Trustees. 

It is worthy of mention that one of the first trustees 
of old Ebenezer church — Henry Foxall, a native of Eng- 
land — and one of its early ministers — William Ryland, a 
native of Ireland — were the intimate friends of two of our 
most notable presidents. Henry Foxall was a man of 
great wealth and culture, and his house was the center of 
the most elegant hospitality. Among his visitors and 
friends were Bishop Asbury, John Quincy Adams, Gouv- 
erneur Morris, Francis Scott Key, and many other equally 
distinguished persons. But Thomas Jefferson was prob- 
ably one of the most intimate, as he certainly was the most 
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illustrious, of his friends. As the proprietor of a foundry 
in Georgetown, Mr. Foxall did much work for the govern- 
ment, and among other things furnished it with shot, shell 
and cannon. Strange as it may appear, the British spared 
this establishment during their invasion of Washington in 
1814, a fact which excited such thankfulness in the owner's 
heart that he built, out of his own means, a church on 
Fourteenth Street near G northwest, which he called the 
Foundry — a building which after many years of useful 
service was finally torn down to make way for the present 
structure on the corner of the two streets named. 

Sketch of William Ryland. 

William Ryland, who was pastor of Ebenezer in 1827, 
was one of President Andrew Jackson's intimate friends. 
He was born in 1770, and djed in 1846. His tomb in Con- 
gressional Cemetery is among the most noticeable in the 
older part of that beautiful home of tlje dead, and is side 
by side with those of his wife and of his niece, Joanna 
Ruff, aunt of the late George R. and John A. Ruff, well- 
known citizens of Washington. Mr. Ryland was one of 
the greatest orators of his day. He always spoke with 
impassioned earnestness, but never lacked in dignity. He 
was very liberal, although a very strict economist. A 
story has been told of him which finely exhibits both these 
traits. Two ladies had called at his house to solicit aid in 
some charitable undertaking they were interested in, when, 
waiting at the door, they overheard Mr. Ryland reproving 
his servant for throwing away a small piece of a partly 
used candle. The ladies looked at each other in some 
astonishment, and one remarked to the other that it would 
be useless to apply to such a man for the aid they were 
seeking ; but after some hesitation they decided to try, and 
were very much pleased to receive a large contribution. 
One of the ladies then told Mr. Ryland of what they had 
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heard, and expressed some surprise that he could attach 
importance to the waste of a piece of candle, and yet give 
away his money so liberally. ** Madam," said he, **iti8 
by the exercise of such economy that I am able to be gen- 
erous." 

Among his many acts of liberality was the donation of 
the ground upon which Ryland Chapel in South Wash- 
ington — named in his honor — now stands. 

When General Jackson became President of the United 
States in 1829, he appointed Mr. Ryland Chaplain in the 
Navy — his duties being among the sailors and marines of 
the navy yard and the marine barracks — and this office he 
held until the day of his death. During this time he was 
also a member of the United States Colonization Society, 
an institution that has had among its members some of the 
greatest men in the land. Mr. J. Ormond Wilson, the 
present secretary of that society, informs me that its records 
show that Mr. Ryland was not content with the mere 
honor of membership : he was very active in endeavoring 
to have the society fulfill loyally its high function. Among 
other things, it seems he succeeded in having a rule 
adopted which forever prohibited the sale or manufacture 
of intoxicants within the territory of the Society's colony 
of Liberia. 

Previous to his appointment in the Navy, Mr. Ryland 
had filled the offices of Chaplain of the United States 
Senate, to which position he was re-elected four times, and 
of Chaplain of the House of Representatives, which he 
held for one term ; and in both of these places he acquired 
the respect, the confidence, and the personal regard of the 
entire membership of those great bodies. 

His residence during his chaplaincy was on Eighth near 
G Street southeast, opposite the marine barracks — the 
building is still standing, being now known as No. 715 
Eighth Street southeast — and here General Jackson was a 
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not infrequent visitor. It is said that the President had 
such faith in his loyalty and good judgment that he would 
sometimes consult him on important matters of state. Al- 
though having great influence with Jackson, and being 
often called on by persons who had something to ask of 
the Administration, Mr. Ryland was very careful to avoid 
everything which would tend to make him appear officious ; 
and while he did exert his power on many occasions where 
he felt it to be proper, it is a fact bearing the strongest 
evidence of his ability and his high sense of propriety, that 
he was never refused. The venerable Judge James Law- 
renson, so well known in this city up to his death a few 
years ago, once told me that it was a common saying in 
Washington in General Jackson's day, **If you want to 
have anything done by the President, even after Congress 
and the Cabinet have all failed, go to Billy Ryland." 

When Mr. Ryland entered the ministry in 1802, a friend 
of his who was engaged in the tobacco business in Balti- 
more bantered him on the subject, being sure that he would 
soon repent of the step and retire. He said : ** Now, Ry- 
land, I am so confident that you will not continue in this 
thing, that I promise to send you a hundred of my finest 
cigars every year you remain a minister." For forty-four 
years this promise was faithfully kept. It is said that Gen- 
eral Jackson enjoyed many of the cigars, although he very 
much preferred a corn-cob pipe. 

Naval Lodge of Masons. 

One of the earliest lodges of Masons in this city was 
established in the Navy Yard sections-old Naval Lodge. 
The original lodge building still stands, on the northwest 
corner of Virginia Avenue and Fifth Street east, and is quite 
venerable. It is no longer occupied by its old owner — the 
lodge having moved to the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue 
and Fourth Street east under the influence of the *' up-town " 
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movement. Some of the very best men in East Washington 
have been members of this lodge. The first story of the 
building has nearly always been used for school purposes. 
In Mr. Ryland's time it was occupied by J. L. Henshaw, 
a well-known pedagogue, who finding school-teaching un- 
profitable, became a politician, and held some rather im- 
portant offices under the city government. Mr. Henshaw 
married Mrs. Ann Nevitt, a widow, who with two daughters 
lived with her mother, Mrs. Wailes, in a beautiful cottage 
a few rods below the school-house. One of these daugh- 
ters, Emma D. E. Nevitt, is well known to fame as Mrs. 
E. D. E. N. Southworth. At the time of which I am speak- 
ing, Miss Nevitt taught a little school for young children 
in a one-story house belonging to her grandmother, which 
stood on the northwest corner of Sixth Street east and 
Virginia Avenue. 

Thk Anacostia Fire Company. 

Let me not fail to record that the eastern section was not 
behind her sisters in the establishment of a fire company. 
The Anacostia Fire Company, whose building is still a 
noticeable one, was one of the very best in Washington, 
and some of the sturdiest men of that section were among 
its members. I believe that, of the houses formerly occu- 
pied by the fire companies of Washington, only two are 
standing to-day — that of the Anacostia Company on the 
corner of Ninth Street east and \'irginia Avenue, and that 
of the Union Company, corner of Nineteenth and F Streets 
northwest — and both of them are used for public schools. 

Verv nuicli has been said in ridicule and condemnation 
of the old volunteer fire department. I have time and 
ai^ain seen it slated that the fireman of old days was a 
public nui.sance ; that he injured more than he saved ; that 
he would throw a looking-glass out of the window of a 
burning building, and then carefully bring down stairs a 
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feather-bed ; and that he would never attend a fire without 
getting into a fight with one or more of his rivals. This is 
almost unmitigated slander. That some reckless and dis- 
orderly things were occasionally done by the firemen of 
those days there is no denying ; but upon the whole an 
immense amount of good was done by them, wholly with- 
out pay, at the cost of their own great discomfort, day and 
night, winter and summer, and wholly for the public good. 
Even the antagonisms that existed among some of the 
companies was undoubtedly founded upon a public-spirited 
and commendable rivalry in the service of their fellovvmen. 
I do not believe that the cities of this country can boast of 
a nobler set of self-sacrificing men than the old volunteer 
firemen ; and those of Washington are not exceptions to 
this rule. 

Some Notable Men of the Navy Yard Section. 

A few cursory sketches of some of the prominent citi- 
zens of the Navy Yard section and their residences in the 
old days will not be out of place in this paper. One of 
the most notable of these was 

William Prout. 
In the very earliest days of the city, William Prout was 
one of the most conspicuous of our citizens. Besides be- 
ing one of the original proprietors of the land constituting 
a large portion of the Navy Yard section, he was a gentle- 
man of high character, and thoroughly identified with the 
advancement of his section of the city. He was born in 
1753, was married to Miss Sarah Slater, of Prince George's 
County, Maryland, and died in Washington in 1823, leav- 
ing three sons — ^Jonathan, William and Robert, a clergy- 
man, and two daughters, Mrs. Martha H. McKnight and 
Mrs. Henry Bradley. The dwelling of Mr. Prout is no 
longer standing. It was near the Eighth Street entrance 
of the Navy Yard. 
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Samuel N. Smallwood. 

Mr. Smallwood was one of the first of the city's mer- 
chants, being mostly engaged in the lumber business. He 
owned one of the wharves on the Anacostia River near 
the foot of Fourth Street, and was actively engaged in 
many other things. He was a director in one of the banks ; 
was an incorporator of the Washington City Canal, which 
was expected by its projectors to be a mine of wealth to 
the stockholders and a source of great benefit to the city ; 
was one of the incorporators of the Navy Yard Bridge 
Company, which built the first bridge over the Anacostia 
after the two bridges across that stream were destroyed dur- 
ing the invasion of the city by the British in 1814 ; was one 
of the managers of the public lottery authorized by the city 
government for raising funds for the building of public 
school houses and of the city hall ; and was mayor of 
Washington from 1819 to 1822, and again from June to 
September, 1824. He died in 1824. His daughter 
married Jonathan Prout, son of William Prout, owner of 
what was known as Prout's Farm, out of which was formed 
much of the city in the Navy Yard section. 

The residence of Mr. Smallwood is still standing, being 
what is now known as 324 Virginia Avenue southeast. 

Thomas Carbery. 
Mr. Thomas Carbery was another well-known citizen 
of the Navy Yard section. He was a man of great learn- 
ing, and was universally known and respected. He was 
mayor of the city from 1822 to 1824. His residence, on 
the corner of Sixth Street and South Carolina Avenue, 
yet remains to us. 

Edward Simms. 

Edward Simms was another highly-respected citizen. 
He was a merchant, keeping a grocery on Eighth be- 
tween I and K Streets southeast. He became very 
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wealthy, and moved to the up-town part of Washington. 
His residence was a large brick building on the south side 
of G Street between Seventh and Eighth Streets, after- 
wards occupied by Captain James Edelen, of the Marine 
Corps, and by Dr. J. M. Roberts, some of whose descend- 
ants still live in it. This old hpuse has been spoiled by 
being modernized. It was in Mr. Ryland's time a fine, 
aristocratic building, with a picturesque porch, under 
which, over the front door, was a beautiful effigy of a dog 
in Parian marble. This little dog was a sort of Memnon 
puzzle to many a passing school-boy, when gravely and 
truthfully told by some older companion that the dog was 
positively known to bark every time he heard the morning 
drum-beat. 

Griffith Coombe. 

Mr. Coombe was one of the best-known men in the 
early days of Washington's history. He was intimately 
connected, socially and otherwise, with Thomas Law, 
Frederick May, and other prominent and wealthy men of 
Capitol Hill and other parts of the city, and was a very suc- 
cessful man of business. His wife was Miss Mary Pleas- 
onton, the aunt of General Alfred Pleasonton of subse- 
quent military fame. Mr. Coombe's residence, which is 
yet standing — its location being the corner of Georgia Av- 
enue and Third Street southeast — was one of the first 
houses in Washington. It was built before the seat of 
government was moved from Philadelphia, and was for 
many years the abode of wealth, elegance, and culture. 
General Washington is said to have dined and slept in this 
house. Certainly Jefferson and Madison were not stran- 
gers to its generous hospitality. It is perhaps worthy of 
especial mention from a historical point of view. When 
General Winder and his little army in 18 14 retreated before 
the British from the Old Fields in Maryland, he came into 
the city over what was then called the Lower Bridge, and 
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encamped on the plain generally known as the Navy Yard 
Common. He chose, however, for his headquarters the 
house of Griffith Coombe; and it was there that he re- 
ceived, up to the hour he left with his troops for Bladens- 
burg, the President, the Secretary of State, Mr. Monroe, 
the Secretary of War, General Armstrong, Commodore 
Tingey, Commodore Barney, and many other distin- 
guished persons. 

I regret to see that this interesting old house is being al- 
lowed to go to ruin. 

Mr. Coombe lived to extreme old age, dying, I think, in 
184S or 1846. He was a faithful attendant at Christ 
Episcopal Church. 

James D. Barry, 

Equally conspicuous with Griffith Coombe was his son- 
in-law, James D. Barry, whose residence was on Third 
Street, nearly opposite the Coombe house. He was a man 
of very pronounced ability, and, like his friend the cele- 
brated Thomas Law, he had large conceptions of public 
duty, particularly with regard to what affected the interests 
of East Washington. After he had resided many years in 
the neighborhood of his father-in-law, he became possessed 
of the farm previously owned by his uncle, James Barry, at 
what was then called Poplar Point — just across the Ana- 
costia River from Third Street, and moving to it with his 
family, lived there until he died. The village built on the 
land around Poplar Point is still frequently called Barry 
Farm. He married Juliana Coombe in 181 1, and had a 
large family, some of his descendants being still residents 
of Washington. He died in 1843. 

Mr, Barry was largely interested in business, both for- 
eign and domestic, and he was very zealous as an advo- 
cate of the interests of the eastern section of the city, in 
opposition to the claims of the western section. He was 
one of the incorporators of the Washington Canal Com- 
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pany, an enterprise planned by him in association with 
Thomas Law, and from which great expectations were 
formed. In connection with the business of this Company, 
the furnishing of offices for it, etc., he erected a large 
double brick building near the eastern basin of the canal, 
in which for many years a very considerable business was 
transacted, part of which structure, now called Castle 
Thunder, is still standing, and which, on account of its 
situation, and from its manifest claim to past respectability, 
excites the surprise of nearly every one who has occasion 
to visit that now benighted spot. Mr. Barry was also one 
of the projectors of the Long Bridge across the Potomac, 
and was one of the incorporators of the company which 
built and owned it. 

The immediate neighborhood of Mr. Barry's city resi- 
dence was a very busy one in his day, made so largely by 
his example and energy. In that day the foot of New 
Jersey Avenue was one of the termini of the authorized 
line of hackney carriages in the city. It was the site of a 
sugar refinery largely owned by Thomas Law, and also of 
a brewery, then the only one here, of which the proprietor 
was Mr. Clement T, Coote. Much of the lumber and 
wood consumed in the city was brought there and sold ; 
also most of the product of the Potomac River fisheries. 
The public tobacco inspection warehouse was likewise in 
this part of the city, being on Third Street above N — the site 
of what is now called the McCormick public school — and 
very many well-to-do people resided there. The locality 
still presents unmistakable evidences of past prosperity. 

James R. Maddox. 

A near neighbor of Mr. Barry was James R. Maddox, 
who came to Washington in 1810, and purchased a house 
erected by a syndicate of which Thomas Law and James 
D. Barry were members, on the northeast corner of Third 
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and N Streets southeast. He left two sons and two 
daughters* all of whom are now dead. One of his sons 
was Dr. John Maddox, a bright, brainy, handsome gentle- 
man, who would have made a mark in the world but for 
his love of drink — a common failing with uncommon men 
in those days. His other son was Capt. William L. T. 
Maddox,of the Marine Corps, some of whose children still 
live in Washington. 

Henry Tietgen. 
Another of Mr. Barry's neighbors was Henry Tietgen, 
a German, who came to Washington in 1795. His resi- 
dence, which is one of the oldest houses in the city, is still 
in a good state of preservation ; it is on the southeast cor- 
ner of Third and M Streets southeast. Mr. Tietgen was 
the superintendent of the Law sugar refinery. Before he 
died his name had become changed by common usage into 
Teachem, and by this name many of his descendants are 
now known. Mr. Tietgen died in 1846. 

Michael Lowe. 
Still another of Mr. Barrj-'s neighbors was Michael 
Lowe, the first tobacco inspector of the city. His house, 
built near the beginning of the centurj', long occupied as a 
drug-store, is on the northeast corner of Third and L Streets 
southeast. Mr. Lowe died in 1820. One of his nephews 
afterwards became governor of Marjland. His grand- 
daughter, Barbara Lowe, became the wife of Major Amon 
Woodward, who, later on, was a well-known citizen of the 
eastern section of the city. 

Timothy Winn. 

This gentleman was a native of Massachusetts, but 

was a citizen of Washington and a resident of the Navy 

Yard section from 1815 up to the date of his death. He 

entered the United States Navy in 1799, was appointed a 
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purser in 1815, and was assigned to duty in connection 
with the Washington Navy Yard and the Marine Barracks, 
in which position he served continuously until he died. 
He was a man of considerable scholarship, and possessed 
elegant taste and many accomplishments ; these, however, 
did not prevent him from taking an active interest in the 
public affairs of his day. Among other things that en- 
gaged his business attention was the construction of the 
bridge across the Anacostia River at the foot of Eleventh 
Street east, some years after the destruction of the bridge 
above during the invasion of Washington by the British in 
1814. Mr. Winn was one of the incorporators of the com- 
pany that owned the new bridge. He was quite wealthy, 
and his house — still standing on the northwest corner ot 
Tenth and I Streets southeast, and in old days one of the 
finest establishments in Washington — was the home of the 
most elegant and refined hospitality. Many of the old 
residents of the Navy Yard section still remember an hon- 
ored servant of Mr. Winn's — Uncle Grandison as he was 
usually called — who lived to be nearly a hundred years 
old, and who in courtliness and kindliness and genuine 
worth was deserving of his name : he was, within the limi- 
tation of his opportunities, an exemplar of Richardson's 
hero, Sir Charles Grandison, the model of a true gentle- 
man. 

Adam Lindsay. 

This gentleman had his residence on the southeast corner 
of Virginia Avenue and Seventh Street east, a very large 
brick building, formerly a store as well as dwelling, that 
is yet there. He was not a rich man, nor, for that matter, 
a very well educated one. But he was a member of the 
Board of Common Council of the city, and he was asso- 
ciated with William Prout, William Marbury, Samuel N. 
Smallwood, and Timothy Winn in the building of the Ana- 
costia Bridge. Mr. Lindsay, however, was largely known 
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throughout the city by his having been infected with what 
was called at the time the Morus multicaulis craze. This 
matter is hardly remembered now ; but as it is in a small 
way the counterpart of some of those gigantic mistakes 
committed by people in all parts of the world in their eager- 
ness to make money (the Tulip craze, in England, for 
example), it is not unworthy of mention here. 

Some gentlemen in New Jersey and Connecticut, being 
interested or about to become interested in the manufacture 
of silk, suggested in the newspapers the desirability of 
having silk-worms raised in this country instead of import- 
ing them. This suggestion led to a discussion of the 
business of silk-making, and soon the public got the idea 
that all the silk used in the country was to be of domestic 
manufacture, and that, therefore, the raising of the silk- 
worm was soon to be enormously profitable. Then people 
began to plant the white mulberry tree — the Mortis alba 
multicaulis — on which the silk-worm feeds, and in an in- 
credibly short time the raising of these trees and the pro- 
duction of silk-worms got to be almost a craze. Thou- 
sands of people from Maine to Georgia were spending 
their money in this way, many of them without any clear 
idea as to whether there was to be a market for their prod- 
uct or not, and wild visions as to the wealth that was to be 
thus acquired began to be everywhere prevalent. It is 
needless to say that many people suffered material loss 
from this delusion, some being even ruined by it. 

Mr. Lindsay went into the thing enthusiastically ; planted 
a large number of mulberry trees on the square bounded 
by Twelfth and Thirteenth and C and D Streets southeast, 
and seemed to seriously believe that he would soon be 
enormously rich. The net result of his venture, however, 
was a tine mulberry grove of no commercial value, and 
enough silk to be woven into a suit of clothes, which he 
always wore on extraordinary occasions with a great deal 
of pride. Mr. Lindsay left no children. 
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Alexander McWilliams, M.D. 

Doctor Alexander McWilliams was another well-known 
citizen of the Navy Yard section who deserves mention. 
He was a skillful practitioner, and was one of the founders 
in 1819 of the Medical Society of the District of Columbia. 
His residence — on I Street between Sixth and Seventh — 
is still standing. One of Dr. McWilliams's daughters 
married the late Dr. Noble Young, so long known to the 
citizens of Washington. 

Andrew Forrest. 

Mr. Forrest was generally known in his day as one of 
the largest men in the city — his weight being about 380 
pounds; but he was otherwise worthy of mention. He 
was a man of some wealth, and was quite conspicuous in 
matters affecting his section. His residence is yet stand- 
ing, on the northwest corner of Eighth Street and Virginia 
Avenue. 

Major A. A. Nicholson. 

One of the best-known men in the Navy Yard section 
in Mr. Ryland's day was Major Augustus A. Nicholson, 
of the Marine Corps. His residence was on South Caro- 
lina Avenue between Sixth and Seventh Streets southeast 
— the house now being occupied by Mrs. Olivia Briggs. 
A part of this house was standing before the city was laid 
out. It was afterwards twice enlarged, and is now in the 
condition it was when Major Nicholson occupied it. He 
was a man of very aristocratic character, of fine taste, and 
what the French call a bon vivant. His entertainments 
were attended by the most fashionable people in the Dis- 
trict. Major Nicholson was married in 182 1 to Miss Lis- 
penard of New York, by whom he had a number of chil- 
dren, among them being Commodore Nicholson of the 
Navy and Major Nicholson of the Marine Corps, both re- 
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siding in Washington now. His second wife was Sallie 
Carroll, daughter of Daniel Carroll of Duddington. 

David Eaton. 

This gentleman was a boatswain in the Navy, and his 
residence was inside of the Navy Yard. He was a man of 
very independent and energetic character — so much so, 
indeed, that it stood in the way of his advancement to a 
higher position. He entered the naval service in 179S, 
was appointed boatswain in 181 1, and served in the Navy 
throughout the whole of the war of 1812. He was with 
Captain James Lawrence on the sloop of war Hornet 
when she captured the British ship Peacock; was on the 
same vessel under Captain James Biddle when she took the 
British ship Penguin; and helped materially in the escape 
of Biddle's vessel when she was pursued by the enemy's 
frigate CornwalliSy a ship carrying over four times the 
number of men and guns carried by the Hornet, Among 
the descendants of Mr. Eaton are Alexander W. Eaton, his 
fjon, and George G. Eaton, his grandson, the latter a member 
of the Columbia Historical Society. Mr. Eaton was stationed 
at the Washington Navy Yard from 1820 until his death. 

Salvadore Catalano. 

Mr. Catalano was not a man of great culture or wealth, 
nor was he prominently identified with public affairs ; but 
he deserves to be remembered because of his connection 
with one of the most notable exploits in the history of our 
country. When in February, 1804, Captain Stephen 
Decatur, on board the ketch Intrepid with a crew of 
about sixty men, sailed into the harbor of Tripoli to burn the 
captured American ship Philadelphia^ Salvadore Catalano, 
a young Sicilian, was his pilot, and he was the man who, 
when within hailing distance of the Philadelphia^ carried 
on the difficult colloquy with the Tripolitan captain which 
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ended in the Intrepid being brought alongside the big ship ; 
and when the fight began — the enemy outnumbering the 
Americans three to one — Catalano was in the midst of it, 
and remained in it until the Tripolitans were all slain or 
driven into the sea, and the ship was set on fire. He then 
brought the little American vessel safely out of the harbor 
and back to Syracuse, where she joined the rest of the 
squadron. In all the subsequent attacks upon the Tripo- 
litan forts made by the fleet under Commodore Preble, 
Catalano participated with conspicuous courage, and was 
rewarded therefor by an appointment as sailingmaster 
in the United States Navy in 1809. During his residence 
in the Navy Y^rd section he continued to hold this office. 
Mr. Catalano left one son — Antonio — who died without 

issue. 

John Bohlayer. 

John Bohlayer, another old citizen of the Navy Yard 
section undistinguished by education, wealth, or public 
spirit, was noted as having been one of the Imperial Guard 
of Napoleon, and as having served under the eye of Gen- 
eral Cambronne at the battle of Waterloo. He came to 
this country immediately after the downfall of Napoleon, 
and carried on the business of a butcher in this city. His 
residence, which is now almost in a state of ruin, was on 
the southwest corner of Ninth and I Streets southeast. 

General Archibald Henderson. 
No list of the notable men of the Navy Yard section 
would be complete without the name of General Archibald 
Henderson. He was a native of Prince William County, 
Virginia; entered the Marine Corps in 1806; became 
Lieutenant Colonel Commandant thereof in 1820, and was 
from that time a citizen of Washington until he died. He 
was one of the most popular men in the city ; everybody 
in the eastern section knew him and respected him. He 
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was particularly popular among the boys, to whom, in the 
encouragement of a military spirit, he was always very 
kind and generous. 

I think that the most of General Henderson's descend- 
ants are now residents of other places. 

Other Well Known Citizens. 

There were a great many other well known and worthy 
people of the Navy Yard section living in Mr. Ryland's 
time ; but I can refer only briefly to them. Captain James 
Owner was one of these. He lived near the corner of 
Ninth and K Streets southeast, one of the oldest houses in 
the city. John Davis, of Abel, was another, his residence 
being now No. 1006 I Street southeast, two doors east of his 
friend Timothy Winn. Captain Horatio Easby was still 
another, his hoi\s<u Deing now used as a restaurant, on the 
corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Ninth Street south- 
east. Another was Major Miller, of the Marine Corps, 
who occupied the fine mansion, then with extensive grounds, 
which still stands on the northwest corner of Eleventh and 
G Streets southeast. And yet another was Daniel Page, 
who resided on I between Sixth and Seventh Streets south- 
east, a man of noble character. 

Village Character of the Navy Yard Section. 

Persofls who now visit the old Navy Yard section of the 
city can hardly realize that at one time it was quite beauti- 
ful. It had, indeed, in old times, many of the character- 
istics of an English village — its public market, its village 
green, its public springs and wells, its extensive common, 
and its churches among the trees. Many of the streets as 
laid down on the city's plan had not been opened to travel, 
and were either taken up entire as farms or gardens by the 
owners of the adjoining land, or were mere lanes, verdant 
and picturesque, bordered on either side by fields of grass 
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or grain. Fruit and shade trees abounded, many of them 
in parts of the closed streets, and there were few houses 
in rows. Most of the houses had their little parks in front. 
Everybody had plenty of breathing space. It is true the 
cows and pigs and chickens roamed at large ; but these 
seemed only to add picturesqueness to the place ; they 
were certainly not offensive to the people. The play- 
grounds of the boys, the swimming places in the river, the 
skating ponds and river coves, the distant woods and fields 
for hunting and nutting, were all among the finest in the 
world. Fish and game, fruit and vegetables, and nearly 
everything that people needed, were cheap and easy of 
obtainment. Education, though not perhaps of the high- 
est class, was not neglected ; religion was enthusiastically 
fostered ; the old camp-meetings of the Methodists partic- 
ularly were events to be long remeriil e-ed. Everybody 
knew everybody, and there was a spirit of fraternity and 
love of locality among men, women, and children that 
made life almost ideal. The men, as a rule, were manly, 
the women sweet and womanly, and there were many 
things constantly occurring, in both the joys and sorrows 
of life, that would seem to render the old section worthy 
even of the pen of the poet and the romancer. 



THOMAS LAW, WASHINGTON'S FIRST 
RICH MAN. 

By GEORGE ALFRED TOWNSEND. 
(Read before the Society, December 4, 1900.) 

Those who have read the earliest of Sir Walter Scott's 
novels — Waverle}^ — must remember the final chapters, 
the executions of rebels in 1745 from the Castle of Carlisle, 
the dead march heard between the tollings of the cathedral 
bell. 

At that time the archdeacon of Carlisle Cathedral was 
Edmund Law, who later became Bishop of Carlisle for 
nineteen years, and died at the Episcopal residence, Rose 
Castle, whilst Washington sat over the convention to make 
the American Constitution. 

Bishop Law had lived eighty-four years, or from the 
time of Queen Anne. A clergyman's son, two of his sons 
bishops, another chief justice of England, he long sur- 
vived his wife, Mary Christian, who left him eleven 
children, of whom the eighth son, Thomas Law, was 
thirteen years old. 

Summary of Mr. Law's Life. 

At seventeen this orphan Cumbrian lad went out to In- 
dia just at the promotion of Warren Hastings to be the first 
governor general under the absolute East India Company. 

Edmund Law remained in India under our Lord Corn- 
wallis nearly till that second governor general returned in 
1793, a span of twenty years. Then, with a fortune gen- 
erally stated at £100,000 in money, Thomas Law came to 
the United States and married the oldest grandchild of 
Gen. Washington's wife, January 6, 179S, when he was 
thirty -nine years old. From Philadelphia President Wash- 
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ington wrote to the bride's brother, George W. P. Custis : 
*'This day, according to our information, gives a hus- 
band to your elder sister, and consummates, it is to be pre- 
sumed, her fondest desires. The dawn with us is bright and 
propitious, I hope, of her future happiness, for a full meas- 
ure of which she and Mr. Law have my earnest wishes." 
The bride was eighteen. They separated, not without 
children, in Jefferson's presidency, but never, it appears, 
lived together any more, though abiding in this same city, 
he thirty-one years, she dying before him in 1832, aged 
fifty-five. Mrs. Law is believed to mingle her dust with 
her grandmother's at Mount Vernon ; no one really knows 
where Mr. Law was buried. He had a lot, I am told, at 
the place now inhabited by the Little Sisters of the Poor. 
He died in Washington, July 31, 1834, having lived 
more than half his whole life of seventy-eight years in the 
city of the nation which he came to support with his for- 
tune, sympathies and ideas. 

Some of Law's Lost Clues. 

Almost a generation ago I was attracted to the subject 
of Thomas Law by curious references to him in the travels 
of Englishmen in the United States. Two such books, 
those of Faux and Twining, described his situation. 
Twining, an East Indiaman, saw him in his city abode 
whilst a happy husband. Faux, a lower Briton, related 
his rustic life at his farm. The thread was taken up by 
some of our biographers, who were superficially concerned 
in Mr. Law's oddities. It was difficult to ascertain the 
places he lived in. From the diary of John Qiiincy 
Adams, a book ranking with Pepys' diary, I took some 
bearings and wrote to all the postmasters east of the Dis- 
trict line, including postal cards, only one of whom 
answered: •'The place known as the Retreat is near this 
place, Silver Hill.'* 
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There I proceeded, and found the negro inhabitants of 
the villa and apparently the neighbors as ignorant of 
Thomas Law as if he had never lived. It seemed to be 
Mr. Law's fate to pass away from the memory of India, 
Europe and America after comprehensive designs and 
labors in all, because he was never artificial nor assuming, 
lordly nor cunning, courtier nor fop ; a genuine eighteenth 
century republican. 

To Lord Cornwallis Law expressed his wish to settle in 
America. With sympathy for the French revolution and 
resenting the riots thereabout in England, Mr. Law, being 
a member of a political society and the father of three 
young sons, looked with a poet's pleasure upon a plot of 
Washington City then circulated at London, where Thomas 
Pinckney was our minister, and Joshua Johnson our con- 
sul, brother of the principal commissioner to lay out the 
city. They could not have pleased Washington in any 
way so much as by sending him a man of large means to 
build up the town. Mr. Law's health had been tried in 
India ; his physician sent him away. As he probably 
sailed in the early summer of 1793, when the French wars 
swelled emigration, he may have proceeded directly to 
Washington and found the president on the ground, and 
seen him lay the Capitol corner stone. Their respect for 
each other was immediate. The President's stepson was 
Commissioner David Stuart, stepfather of the fine girl of 
seventeen who became Mrs. Law. How easy the way 
around the world when one is brave enough to take the 
first step I 

First Law Frkethinker Bishop. 

Thomas Law is again unfortunate this night : his career 
is too small for a book and too large for a lecture. But 
such societies as this present the only chance for his re- 
suscitation. Let me therefore project him from his ante- 
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cedents. His father was the only son of a curate, who 
kept a small school, and each lived to be eighty-four years 
of age. The basis of the family was humility, education 
and longevity — willingness, training, survival. They were 
whigs. The second Edmund pressed on to become pro- 
fessor and librarian at Cambridge University, where his 
benevolence attracted to him young dukes like Grafton, 
who made him bishop. He was the first of the bishops of 
England to publish latitudinarian books. He alleged that 
the soul slept between death and the final resurrection ; 
that toleration was also religion, and that the oaths of 
supremacy, the bigotry of high Episcopalianism, were un- 
worthy of that decent freedom of inquiry of which his 
election was the first vindication. 

Law Blesses India. 

Upon these lines his truest son was Thomas Law, who 
had the most moral progression, and made his example 
follow all his convictions. With less brute force than any 
servant of the East India Company he altered its entire 
comprehension of taxation. The curse of India being 
caste, based upon the Brahmin religion and genealogical 
pride, Thomas Law reduced all castes to the same revenue 
basis. There was in his densely peopled revenue district 
of Bahar, the Hindoo Mecca of Gya, enormously visited 
by princes on elephants, rajahs with large retinues of 
servants and women, of course, as well as poor pariah 
multitudes unable to defend their country, because trea- 
sonable with superstition, against the unitarian Moham- 
medans, who had entered there in the year looi. The 
Mohammedan studied the Hindoo as a gentleman for 
revenue only. The ancient taxes young Law reduced to 
one grade and cured religious exasperation by making it 
cheap. Rich and poor went to Gya at one price and the 
council allowed to Mr. Law half the increased revenue. 
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He next set himself to work to carry a homestead law 
for his people, who hitherto had no leaseholds upon their 
fields, but improved for their taskmaster's next purchaser. 
Hence, distraint, the scattering of families and no spirit 
of accumulation. To carry his plan of transmittable 
patches and improvements Mr. Law had to resign his pro- 
fitable revenue collectorship, and he had also been a 
judge, to become a member of a ways and means revenue 
board at a nominal salary. The success of the district 
under Law's homestead experiments was so great that in 
England the Indian board of control extended it to 
all India with its then 50,000,000 people. The credit 
went to Lord Cornwallis, but William Duane, the Ameri- 
can editor in India, who was forcibly expelled for his 
free utterances, and came to America nearly at the same 
time with Mr. Law, and a little survived him here, 
wrote: "I knew Mr. Law when he was inferior to no 
man in eminence and power, the third or fourth in degree 
in a great empire. He brought about a revolution the in- 
fluence of which now extends to 120,000,000 of people, as 
great in its moral and political influence as the extinc- 
tion of the feudal system ; but perhaps not three men in 
the United States have ever heard of it yet." 

First Advocate of a National Currency. 

Here was a man of the scope of Alexander Hamilton, 
the West Indian, and in America Thos. Law developed 
upon the plan of that pioneer of modern banking, his sup- 
posed relative, John Law, of France, to have a national 
currency for the United States based upon the property, 
the liquidizing of realities. 

Till he died he advocated a currency system such as 
followed his decease in less than thirty years, and trans- 
formed our nation into universal activity and development. 
Had he settled in some of the States or been returned to 
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Congress his advocacy might have been more effective, but 
he had prevailed in ideas and in the Council, was too honest 
for our politics and the cajolements of second love perhaps 
shore him of his earlier strength. 

Here he was received as a rich aristocrat while nobly 
and only democratic, but the wife he took was of a stock 
beginning with Charles the Second's landlord host in Hol- 
land, rewarded with a Virginia collectorship ; taking in the 
willful blood of Daniel Parke, the Queen's courier from 
Marlborough and Blenheim, thence absorbing the pleasur- 
ing later Calverts, who contained the cavalier issue of the 
Arundels and the Royal Duchess of Cleveland, and rested 
in Washington's stepson and staff officer, who died whilst 
Yorktown fell. 

** Mr. Custis' estate consists of 15,000 acres of land, be- 
tween 200 and 300 negroes, 8,000 or 10,000 pounds upon 
bond or in the hands of his merchants and his mother's 
dower at her death," wrote Washington before his wife's 
son's marriage, in 1774. 

The eldest of these orphans, Eliza, was born a few 
weeks after the Declaration of Independence. She had 
the beauty, talent and spirit of the three sisters. Her step- 
father, Washington, had been President more than a full 
term when she was in her teens. Perhaps the explanation 
of their incompatibility was in Thomas Law's verse the 
year before he died : 

** Seek not in public places for a wife ! 

Be not deluded bv the charms of sight ! 
Retirement only gives the friend for life 

Who shares your grief and doubles your delight. 

** When orient beams within your curtain peep, 
And on her roseate face enlivening play, 
What joy to see her roused from placid sleep, 
Unfold her eves on vou and welcome day." 
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Glimpses of the Laws Married. 

In the early married years of Thomas Law he was a 
fashionable husband, driving his wife in a coach and four 
to Baltimore and Philadelphia. The young Albert Gal- 
latin boarded with them in Philadelphia, himself a second 
bridegroom to a society young lady, and he wrote : 

**We have a new acquisition in our family, Mr. and 
Mrs. Law, both very agreeable," and he described, when 
President Adams refused, in 1798, to attend the Washing- 
ton ball, that Mrs. Law, a fine lady with handsome black 
eyes, offered to dance with Gallatin if he, as a democrat, 
would honor the ball. Her sister, Mrs. Peter, was so fierce 
a federalist, said Gallatin, that she named her daughters 
Columbia Washington, America Pinckney and Brittania 
Wellington. But neither Washington nor Law were 
natural partisans, and the next year the old general died, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Law were mourners at the funeral at 
Mount Vernon. 

Five years later, at the impeachment of Washington's 
judge, Samuel Chase, behind Barton Key, Hopkinson, 
Harper, Martin and Lee, was the junior counsel, John 
Law, stepson of Mrs. Washington's grandchild, a native 
of Bengal. 

Who was the mother of Mr. Law's three dutiful and 
pure young sons we do not know, but their character and 
their father's, ever above reproach, ever affectionate, 
shows that they were born in honor. A predecessor of 
Mr. Law in India was his youngest sister, who became 
the second wife of Sir Thomas Rumbold, governor of 
Madras, and to her Mr. Law wrote in 1817 : '* My son 
John has another boy, which will be christened Edmund. 
My grandson, Thomas, is a fine child. My daughter, 
Mrs. Rogers, will soon have a little one." The last of 
his children died in 1822, aged about thirty-eight, leaving 
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a widowed lady with a young family, and, said the Intel- 
ligencer^ ** a grief-oppressed father, who has, within a few 
weeks been deprived of two of the three nearest ties which 
bound him to life and society." Again. ** Died, August 
9, 1822, near Baltimore, Mrs. Rogers, wife of Lloyd N. 
Rogers, and daughter of Thomas Law of this city. 
Youth, beauty, accomplishments and goodness have sud- 
denly descended to the grave. Her fond husband was 
absent and with all his hopes of happiness dashed at once 
from him forever, will return and feel all the pangs of a 
distressed parent on beholding his lovely children." 

Mrs. Lloyd Rogers. 

By his second wife Mr. Law had two children. That 
one who survived was a young lady in the court society of 
that day. His son John made the address at the corner- 
stone lajMng of our city hall in 1822. Father and sons 
were supporters of the Unitarian Church, now the Police 
Court, and John Quincy Adams described John Law's fu- 
neral sermon which was preached by Mr. Little, who had 
been driven out of England by one of Mr. Law's bishop 
brothers. Thomas Law received him with kindness ; sub- 
scribed $500, says Faux, to build him a church, and had 
him preach in the Capitol from the Speaker's chair. 

The sum of matrimonial disagreements probably lies in 
some violation of nature's choice, and Mr. Law, the soul 
of honor, acquitted his wife of any other error, publishing, 
in answer to Faux's low book, as exploited in the Tory 
^larterly Reviezv : 

** No elopement took place. So far from it, that although 
a separation did unhappily ensue, originating in a disagree- 
ment in disposition, yet I have always paid the tribute cor- 
rectly due to Mrs. Law's purity of conduct, which I never 
did impeach." This was published many years after their 
separation, when he was sixty-five. His grandchildren 
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almost adored him. She was social and he made the mis- 
take or had the necessity to desert society. He was a poet 
and loved retirement and males. Money, style, arroga- 
tion were foreign to his simple nature. Yet I am told that 
his portrait as a bridegroom, perhaps by Gilbert Stuart, 
represents a handsome man in the prime of life. ** But 
when the young bride comes to her prime, also, where will 
you be?" says the old saw. 

I might suggest other causes. Mr. Law was anti-slavery ; 
he was mildly favorable to Jefferson and the French ; he 
relapsed to the outward commonness of the commercial 
Englishman ; he was absent-minded, oracular, radical, not 
conforming to the church. His fortune also dwindled. 
This brings us to the matter of his investments in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Law's Lots and Houses. 

Mr. Law came upon the ground so early that he raised 
the crazy expectations of the owners and found it more 
difficult than he would now to buy land. He purchased 
upon the slope from the Capitol to the middle or Buzzard's 
point, where the Carrolls had an abortive town. Up this 
slope the Capitol materials were teamed and the deepest 
water was at its wharf. There, now the foot of New Jersey 
Avenue, lived Mr. Law, when described by Twining, in 
an unassuming house with a row or rows of small houses 
for mechanics behind it, a sugar warehouse and a barge 
upon the water, which was then the best road to his 
moiher-in-law in Virginia, to his sister-in-hiw in George- 
town, to the Calverls up the Eastern Branch and to the 
Washin^tons at Mount Vernon. The only Episcopal 
Church was near by. Mr. Law looked to commerce and 
manufactures, the last things the politicians and society 
folk were and are thinking about. This globe-trotter's 
mind designed to import sugar from India raised by the 
cheap but free labor he had home-slaked and compel 
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West India to emancipate her sugar slaves. A tall sugar 
house was built and can be seen upon some of the early 
pictures of Washington. Other Englishmen and India 
shippers were concerned with him. I have talked to old 
men who remembered that sugar house and its pans and 
molds, and they say it was pulled down piecemeal for the 
imported bricks we read so much about, as in " Historic 
Homes of Washington," which says : 

** We came to a row of buildings built by Thomas Low 
of brick brought from England. Whether his own faulty 
memory changed his name to Law, etc., doth not appear, 
but he is more often called Law than by his real name of 
Low." 

No house in Washington but the new library, probably 
none in America, had been built of imported brick. Mr. 
Law was seventy years ahead of Virginia respect for me- 
chanical gentlemen and Twining recorded: ** I could not 
but be surprised at the plan of life he had chosen. Amer- 
ica, of all countries, seemed the least suited to the activity 
or leisure of such a person." But Washington also 
bought his lots there and on the Capitol Hill. The bride- 
groom of the heiress of the West End built on the river 
his mighty house. The most of houses, som'e sixty, 
it was said, were built on the Arsenal point by Robert 
Morris' syndicate. The Capitol Hill was the best natural 
site in the city, and upon New Jersey avenue were the 
bank, the book store, the two hotels and most of the mem- 
bers' boarding houses. 

The city did not receive the government for six or seven 
years after Mr. Law settled here. He extended his opera- 
tions nearer to the Capitol, and there still remains the Law 
building, in which he probably died. The grandson of 
Thomas Law, Edmund Law Rogers, altered this building 
to the Varnum Hotel. While Vice-President here for 
some nine months and while the electoral dispute pro- 
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ceeded in the incomplete Capitol, Thomas Jefferson was a 
boarder in ** the range of buildings formerly occupied by 
Mr. Law, about 200 paces from the capitol in New Jersey 
avenue leading from thence to the Eastern branch," says 
the advertisement in November, 1800. '*The two houses 
are spacious and convenient, one of which is designed for 
stage passengers and travelers ; the other for the accom- 
modation of boarders ; stabling sufficient for sixty horses." 

Conrad and McMunn, to whom Mr. Law rented his 
houses, were sold out by him in the fall of 1801, or he 
disposed of their furniture. Upon March 20, it was an- 
nounced * 'yesterday the President removed from Messrs. 
McMunn and Conrad's to the President's house" — giving 
time to the Adamses to remove. 

Another person, Samuel Bootes, announced that he 
could take five or six gentlemen to board at Mr. Law's 
former residence, on New Jersey avenue, and give stabling 
to twenty horses. This last was probably Mr. Law's 
house, the other his ** row." 

That he broke up housekeeping at that time may be a 
subject of query. Washington's widow and her grand- 
children disliked Jefferson and resented his succession. 
Upon the opposite side of the Capitol were Mrs. Wash- 
ington's houses, on North Capitol street, of late a hotel. 
She lived until the spring buds of 1802. The loss of the 
head of the family and of his party friends probably drew 
the Washin^tons closer together. Hut Mr. Law had pro- 
duced a prologue at the opening of the Theatre at the 
great hotel after the election. He was addressed by Jef- 
ferson twenty years afterward. 

** Thomas Jefferson salutes Mr. Law with ancient and 
friendly recollections, that his zeal for the general good is 
unabated." If we carry the affections of this world with us 
to some other, he shall thence, also, greet Mr. Law with 
unchanged esteem and respect. 
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Mr. Law a Poet and •' Heady." 
The social set in Washington never cared for sensible 
men and Thomas Law was of a boisterous, heady sense, 
the next projection of a hectoring, pulpit line. He was 
not a university man ; the statesmen of India had been 
fierce domineerers in an abnormal climate. Mrs. Law 
4iked serenity and withdrew to one of the rows of houses 
near the President's and finally lived at Peter Park, George- 
town, opposite Oak Hill, where Lafayette visited her. 

Robert Morris was in the East India trade and senator 
till 1795 ; his failure threw much real estate upon the 
market and his assignee in 1796, was Wm. Mayne Dun- 
casson of the East Indies, for 450,000 square feet. Thomas 
Law bought 1,611,000 square feet and came up to the 
capitol building, where now is the granite coast survey. 
Philip Barton Key, uncle of Francis Scott Key was his 
lawyer, to render opinion upon his title. This last-named 
plot was settled upon his wife at their separation, then ex- 
changed for an annuity and finally resulted in one of the 
important land suits of this district, their grandchildren 
claiming some $66,000. It appears that Mr. Law's daugh- 
ter realized from him towards $30,000, a material part of 
his all. His wife for some reason had $1,500 a year, 
equal to twice or thrice that now. 

To follow Mr. Law's purchases around the District 
would require a real estate map to illustrate my paper. 
He bought in the region of Dupont Circle long before its 
development. Some of his letters implore people to sell 
him more. He was apparently of a galvanic mind, wist- 
ful, sanguine, British, requiring anything his heart was 
set on instantly, the kind of being still popular among the 
real estate agents on F street. His spirit held up the quo- 
tations. He was more prudent than Greenleaf, Morris 
and Nicholson, who floated their notes and fell into the 
•debtor's jail, where one of them died. 
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Author of the Temporary Capitol. 

When the enemy burnt the public buildings John Law 

was in the American ranks, and his father burst forth in 

verse : 

*• At this methoiight a peal of victory rung 
And a new edifice in splendor sprung, 
Like phoenix from its ashes, and a sound 
Of triumph and rejoicing rose around." 

Not in verse only, but in walls Mr. Law poetized. He 
was chief constructor of the temporary Capitol, still stand- 
ing in line with the new library, built in a few months to 
anticipate the argument that Congress had no hall. There 
Monroe was inaugurated ; there began the Missouri com- 
promise debate ; there died Calhoun ; there the murderers 
of Lincoln were held and the abuser of our prisoners 
hanged. 

Old New Jersey avenue is still the best relic of the 
eighteenth century here, and breathes the public spirit of 
Thomas Law. John Law had gone into settling of 
Illinois by a great colony led by the Temples and other 
Englishmen of capital and enthusiasm. The English 
colony in Illinois of Flower and Birkbeck contained the 
germ of Abraham Lincoln. These men fought the van of 
slavery out of Illinois. To attack their colony Faux 
wrote his book. 

It is within our happiness to conceive that in the bosom 
of the West still live the posterity of John and Thomas 
Law, indifferent or unconscious to the itch of genealogy, 
families of successful men, melted into the golden empire 
to which India, with her American viceroyess is the an- 
tithesis. The nobility of American genealogy is not to be 
pedigreed, but absorbed in that grand aggregate of which 
Myron wrote : 

" Fly and one river to the ocean add, 
One spirit to the souls our fathers had, 
One freeman more, America, to thee!" 
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Glimpses of Thomas and Son. 

There was no peer of the Law family till EUenborough 
was made one in 1802. Thomas Law by the marriage in 
Washington's family, was the first to be socially distin- 
guished and retained his whig principles when Lord Ellen- 
borough renegaded almost to the caitiff and bloody rank of 
Lord Jeffreys. A simple printer, William Lone, and the in- 
dependence of British juries drove Lord EUenborough to 
his grave. 

Thomas Law read and spoke the Persian language. 
We are just now convulsed with the gorgeous epicurianism 
of the Persian poet, Omar Khayyam. Perhaps Thomas 
Law found in the original a consolation where it said : 

'* A book of verses underneath the bough, 
A jug of wine, a loaf of bread and Thou 
Beside me singing in the wilderness — 
Oh, wilderness, were paradise enow!" 

In his last pamphlet on the Moral Nature to be Re- 
deemed by the Natural Sciences, Thomas Law quotes 
Erasmus Darwin, poet of the Leaves of the Plants and 
grandfather of Charles Darwin, who has put the horse be- 
fore the cart, and by this principle of ''Natural Selection 
— The Preservation of the Favored," perhaps explained 
the marital vicissitudes of Thomas Law. 

When Thomas Moore visited Washington in 1804 he 
should have met at the British minister's dwelling, still 
standing, Thomas Law and learned from the Persian 
scholar the possibilities in Lalla Rookh. 

The social good time of the Laws would more divert 
our audience than their sorrows. We read of John Law 
leading out Mrs. Decatur in the cotillions. He was 
sprightly and acute with much of the Law blood, but a 
plain republican (1813). We read also of the Bonapartes 
visiting the Laws and of Volney and Talleyrand there. 
Miss Seaton says Thomas Law, earlier, was of fine person, 
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undoubted genius, with a rotund voice and read his own 
poetry grandly, but he was also uncomfortable, extraor- 
dinary, instinctive, impulsive and of elective affinities. He 
is said to have forgot his clothes after the swimming bath 
at Berkeley Springs, and appeared in the promenade as 
Adam. 

We have but one account of Mr. Law's personal ap- 
pearance, though it is by Faux. <*Kind, agreeable and 
benevolent to all. In personal appearance small, lean, 
withered and rustic. His nose, however, is noble like 
Lord Ellenborough's, but his mind is perhaps, nobler than 
that of any of the family,, although he lives in greater sim- 
plicity than a country squire in England." 

One man only have I ever talked with who personally 
saw Thomas Law, namely, the late Christopher Lowndes 
of Bladensburg, and his father took him to an oyster house 
somewhere in Washington, where they met a grave, sweet 
old man, with whom they had some oysters, and he read 
them a poem of his own. Could Thomas Law walk in 
among us to-night and unfold a poem, would we smile or 
run? 

He left his son John's two sons, Thomas and Edward, 

$5,000 in Illinois lands when they should become of age. 

John, the modest, the unantagonizing father's son, passed 

out untimely, and the old man's bereavement spread 

through the city with that thrill which is like a domestic 

loss. 

Eccentric and a Country Squire. 

His eccentricities were those of all men taking up all the 
public threads, thinking for the half-born many, punished 
by the Fates for relieving them of man's solution. Stephen 
Girard, James Lick, and James Smithson, were as peculiar. 
Most of the anecdotes about Mr. Law can be disposed of by 
a grain of common sense. Take that story of forgetting his 
name at the post office; it is as old as Noah. Then the 
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tale that he held a piece of dough in his palm and con- 
stantly manipulated it, so as not to lose the thread of his 
story : how did Mr. Law get dough every day? How did 
he keep it soft? Perhaps the dough referred to his money, 
for it was long after said ** he's got the dough." 

While his children yet lived in 1817, at the age of fifty- 
eight, Mr. Law bought the farm called the Retreat, or 
Tusculum, in Prince George's county, and was made there 
the president of an agricultural society. 

The Retreat. 

Attorney General William Wirt describes: ''Such a 
splash at Mr. Law's (in 1820) ; near a hundred gentlemen, 
all the farmers of Prince George's county for many miles 
around and all the gentry from Washington. No more 
ceremony and quite as much festivity and playfulness as 
among a flock of children just broke loose from school. 
The English minister and servant mounted, rattling of car- 
riages, clattering of hoofs. First, such a dinner. But be- 
fore that such fine punch down at the spring. Such 
excellent songs after dinner. President Monroe laughed 
till he cried and sat at table beating time with his fork. 
Mr. Law delivered a great speech. Mr. Adams said it 
was a love song about murder, an agricultural speech in 
praise of manufactures. Qiiite in his style ; eccentric 
poetry interlarded with — it is not possible to conceive of a 
more agreeable country party without any ladies." 

The neighbors brought contributions to those frequent 
feasts, for Mr. Law was now pressed for ready money 
and could not pay his wife regular or full alimony. 

The Retreat was a farm and forest upon the Maryland 
tableland two miles across the Eastern branch of the Po- 
tomac. The road to it climbed a piney, gravelly hill and 
descended into the cove of a little stream called for the 
English Oxon at Oxford. A second hill was crowned 
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with Mr. Law's wooden villa or '' seat," a high, cone- 
roofed house with two dormers on each side of the roof- 
comb and four heavy brick chimneys which supplied fire- 
places both to the central mansion of two stories and to 
one-story extensions. The full length of the ground floor 
was more than seventy feet by nearly half that width. 

Its front toward Washington city, whose blue cavity 
could be seen, but not the city itself, except from the two 
high garret window peaks, was ignominiously entered 
through a small pitch-roofed porch with a border-lighted 
door and brass knocker. The other, or south front, had a 
veranda covering the central mansion with a belvidere on 
its top. 

The interior had eight rooms on the ground and four on 
the floor above, with garrets for domestics over the wings. 
The great room was made of the two front parlors, which, 
thrown into one by large dividing doors, gave a banquet 
hall of forty by sixteen feet, with fireplaces at the ends. 
Blind passages or small wardrobes further extended this 
room into the wings, one of which was a buffet or bar, the 
other a kitchen. 

The motive of the house, public entertainment to large 
companies, was expressed by the big double room, whose 
corners were beveled at the folding door to admit by four 
doors people from the porch and from the back hall, which 
was only six feet wide, and contracted by the stair, which 
opened above into the center of the house in another hall- 
way there. 

In each of Mr. Law's twelve rooms were brick hearths 
for wood fires. The contracted corridors and porch robbed 
the Retreat of the airy spaciousness of Mount Vernon, Ar- 
lington and other country seats on the Potomac. Except 
on festival occasions, there was no look of assembly or 
congregation in the many separated chambers. It seemed 
apparent that the fervent versatility of the proprietor had 
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planned his house and ruled out architectural effectiveness 
in pursuance of an original plainness and materialism. 

The views, however, had a Tivoli grandeur of atmos- 
phere and Roman landscape, coves of campagna curving 
up through savage forest and pine to the bluffs which were 
washed down into the ravines. A mineral spring in the 
gorge nearest the house started a rivulet and gave Mr. 
Law a chalybeate bath. The oak and fir woodlands 
opened to show the Virginia high shores about Alexandria, 
stretching like the verdurous Spanish vega to altitudes like 
the foreland of unseen mountains. The wide rivers showed 
their yawning without revealing their floody expanse. Se- 
crets and mysteries propounded their riddles like the sybil's 
rhapsodies to the eye and the soul. Solitude left its awe 
upon the gazer's mind and the vastness of virgin America 
was blended in the contemplation with the nearness and 
the chasm of a capital city like that which ruled the world 
from the blue and brown amphitheater on the savage 
Tiber. 

A garden of much extent was on the plateau, which, in 
irregular form, had a large area, sinking down in all di- 
rections, but one, into gulches and forests, such as Salvator 
Rosa painted with all of Mr. Law's fecundity. The ground 
was poor but had a vineyard pliability and sunniness. Mr. 
Law raised celery here for market and imported English 
labor which disappointed him from its own and acquired 
habits of drunkenness. 

Mr. Law's Politics and Thoughts. 

Among his latest recorded political opinions was this, 
after Jackson put down nullification : 

** Let me trust that good sense and good feeling will 
prevent our ears from being grated again by the new- 
fangled doctrine of nullification. Our knowledge and 
morality, disseminated by our Constitution, have demon- 
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strated that passion, selfishness and ambition have but a 
limited influence, and that the union advocates form an 
overwhelming majority, demonstrating that mankind are 
becoming subservient to moral laws." 

How could a stranger profit by his investments at the 
capital, while two of our Presidents, serving sixteen years, 
had been the penmen and authors of nullification, and a 
third assisted it? Mr. Law was not a failure, but the 
government was, which invited him here. Not till now, 
when the parent state pays its taxes like any honest man, 
and spends several millions a year upon the District, can 
he feel the injuries of Thomas Law. Yet he never com- 
plained. He only entreated that the general health of the 
country be stimulated, to react upon the stunted capital 
city. Napoleon, he said, by turning 400 monasteries into 
manufactories, had increased France more than all his 
victories. The original genius of John Law of France, 
grandnephevv of a bishop, was in Thomas Law. 

In 1830 the old man, at seventy-one, presided at the 
exercises of the Columbian University in the Capitol ; 
Edward Everett, orator. Three years before his death his 
wife's niece, Mary Custis, married Lieutenant Robert Lee 
at Arlington, attended by her cousin, Mrs. Beverly Kennon, 
still living. 

Lord Castlereagh*s sister married Thomas Law's nephew, 
who lived to eighty-one. Ellenborough, aged sixty-eight, 
died sixteen years before Thomas, whose brother Ewan 
married the archbishop of York's daughter; and his son, 
always writing about Hannibal crossing the Alps, lived 
eighty-three years, or 163 years with his father. Law, 
bishop of Bath, died at eighty-four, his sons at eighty- 
seven and eighty-six. Law, bishop of Elphin, or Dublin, 
died at sixty-tive, and is buried in Trinity College. He 
carried a brace of pistols in the Irish rebellion. With all 
these Thomas Law was on affectionate terms. 
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By his daughter, who married Lloyd Nicholas Rogers 
of Druid Hill, Baltimore, Thomas Law left the only safe 
immortality, posterity. In the family burial lot at the 
summit of that woodland park, near the Rogers residence, 
which is now the park mansion, were passed some of the 
happy days of "Job." A few months before our civil 
war the great grandson of Thomas Law sold the estate 
for $500,000 to the city, the sum of money he was re- 
puted to have fetched from India, though he says himself 
that it was only $200,000, a fifth more having been seized 
as his surety for a defaulter. 

Not long before Mr. Law died, the government had 
only expended upon the District in thirty years, independ- 
ent of the federal buildings, $187,000, or less than Mr. 
Law's investments. The government had sold $697,000 
in lots and spent after their destruction about two millions 
more upon the public buildings. Mr. Law probably spent 
in this District more than the $192,000 contributed to it by 
Maryland and Virginia. 

He was one of the men to canal the Tiber out to the. 
Eastern branch, subsequently made its mouth and to pro- 
mote the upper Potomac canal. The railroad came in the 
year after he died. 

At seventy-seven Mr. Law still wrote poetry, like the 
following, after his wife's death : 

*' My partner and my children from me borne 

And valued friends, the comforts of past years 
Would leave me hopeless, lonely, still to mourn 

And dim my eyes with unavailing tears, 
But thus bereft, new solaces to find. 

Knowledge to gain and goodness to dispense, 
Thus useful, I divert my active mind 

And gladden feelings by benevolence. 
Thus my affection from life's cares I wean, 

And thus beguile away my pain and woe, 
Looking to heaven from this world's troubled scene. 

Leaving death's terror more resigned I grow 
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As selfish, worldly interests I discard 

From youthful, boistVous, troubling passions free, 

My heavenly impulses claim more regard 
And all seems worthless but eternity.** 

*' He recites and talks in an oratorical manner," says Mr. 
William Elliott, *'and with an energy of action which 
makes him appear quite in earnest. He is full to over- 
flowing and quite inexhaustible. His worth, is not one- 
tenth of it known, but it is thrown away upon this country." 

The life of Mr. Law is working up and back. Un- 
noticed in our long American books of biography, he 
appears in McMillan's National Biography of London at 
respectable length. His dairy is said to be in this city. 
His descendant, Mrs. Goldsborough, has his portrait in 
Baltimore. Gilbert Stuart painted Mrs. Law with her fine 
arms. 

At the constitutional centennial in New York I talked 
with Edmund Law Rogers, a man of dark Indian skin and 
mild brown eyes, with the blended humility and strength 
of his ancestors, surrounded with Washington relics, per- 
haps his grandmother's treasures, for Washington left Eliza 
Law a legacy. In Druid Hill are the brief inscriptions : 

Here lieth the remains of 

Eliza Rogers, 
Wife of Lloyd N. Rogers, 

Born January 19, 1797. 

Died August 10, 1S22. 

Her husband survived till i860, her son till 1896. Over 
her son is said only : 

*' Edmund Law Rogers, son of Eliza Law and Lloyd 
Nichohis Rogers, born July 22, 1816, died January 24, 
1865." 

Notices of His Death, 

The death of all his children, more than the loss of 
money, for which he did not care, or even of wife, left the 
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first patriot of the city lonely indeed. But there was no 
flinching in his intellectual strength. He avowed in print 
his faith in the religion of the future, science, art, friend- 
ship, statesmanship. His obituary in two worlds was this : 

From the National Intelligencer^ August i, 1834: '' In 
this city at 6 o'clock yesterday morning, after an illness of 
eight or ten days, Thomas Law, esq., aged about seventy- 
eight years. 

*' The history of this gentleman, could it be committed 
to paper, would be more interesting and instructive than 
some histories of greater notoriety. 

" In his India administration he found a wide field for 
the exercise of the philanthropy and liberality which united 
to a nice sense of honor, were prominent traits in his 
character. Whilst he acquired unbounded popularity 
among the natives, he secured the confidence of his su- 
periors in office both in India and at home. Chief ruler 
over one of the provinces of that vast empire, his wise, 
magnanimous and beneficent administration obtained for 
him the enviable appellation of the * father of the people.' 

" He remained in England a year or two before he 
transferred his residence here, bringing with him a prop- 
erty not large, considering his opportunities, but large in 
comparison with the fortunes enjoyed even by the wealthy 
in this country. 

'* Impelled by that enthusiasm which formed a part of 
his character in favor of the free institutions of the United 
States, he invested in lots and houses in this city the 
greater part of all his funds. From that time he has been 
identified with this city as one of its oldest, most zealous 
and enlightened citizens. 

'*With the exception of two or three occasional visits 
to his connections and friends in Europe, he has been a 
constant resident of the city, or its immediate vicinity, em- 
ploying himself mostly in literary labors, and indulging 
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with delight in such hospitalities as his narrowed means 
(for we regret to say his investments of money proved any- 
thing but lucrative) allowed him to exercise. 

''For many years past his originally powerful constitu- 
tion successfully resisted the effects of his early Asiatic 
residence upon his nervous system. He lived to follow to 
the grave his whole family, three beloved sons, natives of 
India, and a no less beloved daughter, a native of this Dis- 
trict. He himself has gone down to the tomb full of 
years, the latest of which has been troubled by disease 
and overclouded by his domestic privations." 

This notice was copied in the Gentleman's Magazine of 
London in October. 

The funeral was announced to take place from his late 
residence on Capitol Hill at four o'clock Friday afternoon, 
August I, 1834. 

His Effects. 

Mr. Law's personal property was appraised at $242.45 
by James Young and Ovarton Carr. 

It included two oil paintings, seven prints in gill frames, 
some views of Indian scenes, one terrestrial globe, a con- 
vex mirror, two card tables, a lot of books, appraised at 
$5; one inkstand and sand box, at 6^4 cents; two fire 
shovels, $2; one hair brush, one bed pan, 50 cents; one 
silver watch, $9; one iron chest, if 8 ; one writing desk, 
$5 ; one carpet, $30. 

Among the debts due Mr. Law were i{>2.25, from Peggy 
Calvert, colored; $2,145 from W. W. Seaton, and money 
from Littleton Dennis Teackle of the Eastern Shore of 
Maryland. 

He left John Law's sons, Thomas and Edward, $5,000 
in Illinois lands when they became of age. 

To the sons of Margaret Jones and ** a lad named 
Joseph Edward Law and a son of Mary Robinson" $1,000 
each. All the remainder to William Blane, of London, 
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** the only one who has lost anything by me," and who in- 
vested £30,000 in America through Mr. Law. 

'' Happily my relatives are above needing any aid from 
me." 

** My pictures of views in India to my beloved nephew, 
Charles Rumbold." 

He left $8,000 investment in the shares of the Poto- 
mac Company. James Adams of the Washington bank 
became his executor. 

There is no moral, nor other lesson from this man's life 
than that he pursued the ideals he wished and sought no 
false position. He was a good Englishman, a better Am- 
erican. His dust, if lost, is in the pollen of the perennial 
city, which is the tree of knowledge and of life in the 
midst of the garden of the globe. 
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